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GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW BOOK. 


We cali our readers especial attention to the 
charming Essay, “MORAL SWINDLERS,” fud- 
lished in the BAZAR from advance sheets of 
GEORGE E.to1’s new book, “ THE IMPRESSIONS 
OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH,” a series of trenchant 
essays on life and manners, which will very speedi- 
ly be issued by HARPER & BROTHERS, 








Ya Cut Paper Patterns of the new and use- 
Jul Boys’ WARDROBE, consisting of Single- 
breasted Facket, Kilt Skirt, Shirt Waist, Sailor 
Blouse, and Box-pleated Coat, for Boys from 2 to6 
Years old, illustrated on page 377, are now ready, 
and will be sent by the Publishers by Mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the en- 
tire set. Full Catalogues of our Cut Paper Pat- 
terns, without illustrations, sent free on applica- 
tion ; Forty-page Illustrated Catalogues, on receipt 
of Ten Cents. 








0@™ Zhe ILustrRareD SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for June 7 contains a series of pictures 
showing life and sport in Hudson Bay, the por- 
traits of two celebrated trotting horses, and other 
interesting features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HArrer’s 
WEEKLY for Fune 14. 





DECORATION-DAY. 


T is one of the strange plays of fortune, 
if one may say 80, that so utterly matter- 
of-fact and prosaic a people as ourselves— 
people so full of the business of the hour, 
so eager in its practical pursuits, so intent 
upon money-making—a people of great 
crops, great machinery, new and young and 
crude—should all-unconsciously, and with- 
out the least imitative design or knowledge, 
have adopted one of the’most poetical cus- 
toms of some of the most ancient peoples: a 
strange and delightful thing that in having 
fixed upon one day out of all the year, and 
set it apart for the purpose of expressing our 
appreciation of those who died in our bat- 
tles, we have also chosen the most ideal of 
all methods for doing it. 

The ancient Egyptians made their festi- 
vals with flowers; whole cities and regions 
kept the gala days, not with the burning of 
powder and braying of horns, as in later 
times, but with heaping of wreaths and gar- 
lands of bud and bloom, revelling in fra- 
grance and beauty rather than in coarser 
sights. Flowers decked the processions of 
the Greeks, too; and indeed all Oriental peo- 
ples have used them in rendering highest 
honor to their shrines. But, more than 
that, the Occidental races have seen the 
charm of such choice; the Mexicans of 
MoNTEZUMa’s and of far earlier periods had 
the same gentle tastes; even some of their 
revenues were paid in a tribute of flowers; 
their sacrificial victims were bound with 
blossoming chaplets; and on some of their 
festive occasions, the historian tells us, “ the 
halls were scented with perfumes, and the 
courts strewed with odoriferous herbs and 
flowers, which were distributed in profusion 
among the guests as they arrived.” 

Thus, without being aware of any repeti- 
tion or aping of the customs and tastes of 
others, we have adopted one species at least 
of the manners of beauty and luxury loving 
races, quite as if we had struck them out of 
our own wish and necessity—as a result of 
our own identity, indeed ; and we have kept 
the day that we have chosen for commemo- 
ration with pure ceremonial of flowers and 
song, as if there were nothing more fitting 
to offer to the manes of heroes than the ex- 
pression of nature’s uttermost sweetness 
andinnocence. And there seems to us to be 
something very felicitous and beautiful in 
the fact—in the fact as exhibited both at 
the South and North, whether upon differ- 
ent days of the year or not, the same 
thought being worked out, and the same 
conclusion being reached. 

What is there like flowers for such cere- 
monial and occasion? What is there that 
robs death of its darkness and the grave of 
its gloom so fully as these bright things? 
What is there that in any such measure de- 
clares that Nature heals all her wounds, 
that alike to her are the things that we 
call death or life, that every thing, in fact, 
feeds life, and that from the dismal and dis- 
gusting decay of death springs sweetness, 
light, and loveliness? What other types 





have we approaching such types of the res- 
urrection, and thus so adapted to soften sor- 
row withsuggestions of hope and new growth 
in the immortal spring-time of a life to come? 
And what else is there that seems to tell, as 
if by written language on the sod, that the 
thought of the Creator in His creation was 
so entirely and universally beautiful that 
the beauty exudes from-every atom, from 
every stem, and every crevice, as vapor 
might rise under the sun from a rich and 
moistened soil ? 

As the laurel and the oak crowned the 
living hero in the past, they well may heap 
his grave in the present; and it is but de- 
cent that, in these generations at least, we 
should keep his memory green. And if, out 
of pity and kind remembrance of those who 
grieve for the fallen who fell contending 
against us, we forgive the hurt, and saying, 
with the sacred writer, that there “is no 
remembrance with the dead,” scatter blos- 
soms till we hide such graves with flowers, 
we shall be no more magnanimous to the 
dead than we have been to the living. 

But, after all, it can not be a totally pro- 
saic people with whom such an idea of keep- 
ing a solemn feast arises, or by whom it is 
so spontaneously adopted. Is there not, 
taken on the whole, a lofty sort of poetry in 
the life we lead, in all the hurry and rush 
of it, in the very richness of our crops, the 
complexity of our machinery, the immensity 
of our continental enterprises? Was not 
the late civil war itself an epic almost 
equalling the wars of the archangelic hosts 
with the battalions of good and evil drawn 
up in opposing array? And is not the 
whole gigantic march of our progress a 
poem in the measure of the song the morn- 
ing stars sang together? It is no wonder, 
then, such being the larger interpretation 
of our civilization, that where an experience 
has deeply touched the popular feeling, the 
thing that answers should be in the nature 
of something ideal, like a gush of clear wa- 
ter from the rock, like an aura glorifying the 
matter-of-fact—should be something that, 
universal as the instincts of poetry itself, 
binds to-day to yesterday, and the Yankee 
to the Greek. 





IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 





MORAL SWINDLERS. 


T is a familiar example of irony in the degra- 
dation of words that “ what a man is worth” 
has come to mean how much money he possess- 
es; but there seems a deeper and more melan- 
choly irony in the shrunken meaning that pop- 
ular or polite speech assigns to “ morality” and 
“morals.” The poor part these words are made 
to play recalls the fate of those pagan divinities 
who, after being understood to rule the powers 
of the air and the destinies of men, came down 
to the level of insignificant demons, or were even 
made a farcical show for the amusement of the 
multitude. 

Talking to Melissa in a time of commercial 
trouble, I found her disposed to speak pathet- 
ically of the disgrace which had fallen on Sir 
Gavial Mantrap because of his conduct in rela- 
tion to the Eocene Mines, and to other companies 
ingeniously devised by him for the punishment 
of ignorance in people of small means: a dis- 
grace by which the poor titled gentleman was 
actually reduced to live in comparative obscurity 
on his wife’s settlement of one or two hundred 
thousand in the consols. 

“Surely your pity is misapplied,” said I, rather 
dubiously ; for I like the comfort of trusting that 
a correct moral judgment is the strong point in 
woman (seeing that she has a majority of about 
« million in our islands), and I imagined that 
Melissa might have some unexpressed grounds 
for her opinion. “I should have thought you 
would rather be sorry for Mantrap’s victims— 
the widows, spinsters, and hard-working fathers 
whom his unscrupulous haste to make himself 
rich has cheated of all their savings, while he is 
eating well, lying softly, and after impudently 
justifying himself before the public, is perhaps 
joining in the General Confession with a sense 
that he is an acceptable object in the sight of 
God, though decent men refuse to meet him.” 

“Oh, all that about the Companies, I know, 
was most unfortunate. In commerce people are 
led to do so many things, and he might not know 
exactly how every thing would turn out. But 
Sir Gavial made a good use of his money, and he 
is a thoroughly moral man.” 

“What do you mean by a thoroughly moral 
man ?” said I. 

“Oh, I suppose every one means the same by 
that,” said Melissa, with a slight air of rebuke. 
“Sir Gavial is an excellent family man—quite 
blameless there; and so charitable round his 
place at Tiptop. Very different from Mr. Ba- 
rabbas, whose life, my husband tells me, is most 
objectionable, with actresses and that sort of 
thing. I think a man’s morals should make a 
difference to us. I’m not sorry for Mr. Barab- 
bas, but J am sorry for Sir Gavial Mantrap.” 

I will not repeat my answer to Melissa, for I 
fear it was offensively brusque, my opinion being 
that Sir Gavial was the more pernicious scoun- 
drel of the two, since his name for virtue served 
as an effective part of a swindling apparatus; 
and perhaps I hinted that to call such a man 
moral showed rather a silly notion of human af- 
fairs. In fact, I had an angry wish to be in- 
structive, and Melissa, as will sometimes happen, 





noticed my anger without appropriating my in- 
struction ; for I have since heard that she speaks 
of me as rather violent-tempered, and not ever- 
strict in my views of morality. 

I wish that this narrow use of words which 
are wanted in their full meaning were confined 
to women like Melissa. Seeing that Morality 
and Morals under their alias of Ethics are the 
subject of voluminous discussion, and their true 
basis a pressing matter of dispute—seeing that 
the most famous book ever written on Ethics, 
and forming a chief study in our col allies 
ethical with political science, or that w! treats 
of the constitution and prosperity of states, one 
might expect that educated men would find rea- 
son to avoid a perversion of language which lends 
itself to no wider view of life than that of vil- 
lage gossips. Yet I find even respectable histo- 
rians of our own and of foreign countries, after 
showing that a king was treacherous, rapacious, 
and ready to sanction gross breaches in the ad- 
ministration of justice, end by praising him for 
his pure moral character, by which one must sup- 
pose them te mean that he was not lewd nor de- 
bauched, not the European twin of the typical 
Indian potentate whom Macaulay describes as 
passing his life in chewing bang and fondling 
dancing girls. And since we are sometimes told 
of such maleficent kings that they were religious, 
we arrive at the curious result that the most se- 
rious wide-reaching duties of man lie quite out- 
side both Morality and Religion—the one of 
these consisting in not keeping mistresses (and 
perhaps not drinking too much), and the other 
in certain ritual and spiritual transactions with 
God which can be carried on equally well side by 
side with the basest conduct toward men. With 
such a classification as this it is no wonder, con- 
sidering the strong reaction of language on 
thought, that many minds, dizzy with indigestion 
of recent science and philosophy, are far to seek 
for the grounds of social duty, and without en- 
tertaining any private intention of committing 
a perjury which would ruin an innocent man, or 
seeking gain by supplying bad preserved meats 
to our navy, feel themselves speculatively obliged 
to inquire why they should not do so, and are in- 
clined to measure their intellectual subtlety by 
their dissatisfaction with all answers to this 
“Why?” It is of little use to theorize in ethics 
while our habitual phraseology stamps the larger 
part of our social duties as something that lies 
aloof from the deepest needs and affections of 
our nature. The informal definitions of popular 
language are the only medium through which 
theory really affects the mass of minds even 
among the nominally educated; and when a man 
whose business hours, the solid part of every day, 
are spent in an unscrupulous course of public or 
private action which has every calculable chance 
of causing wide-spread injury and misery, can be 
called moral because he comes home to dine with 
his wife and children, and cherishes the happi- 
ness of his own hearth, the augury is not good 
for the use of high ethical and theclogical dispu- 
tation. 

Not for one moment would one willingly lose 
sight of the truth that the relation of the sexes 
and the primary ties of kinship are the deepest 
roots of human well-being, but te make them by 
themselves the equivalent of morality is verbally 
to cut off the channels of feeling through which 
they are the feeders of that well-being. They 
are the original fountains of a sensibility to the 
claims of others which is the bond of societies; 
but being necessarily in the first instance a pri- 
vate good, there is always the danger that indi- 
vidual selfishness will see in them only the best 
part of its own gain; just as knowledge, naviga- 
tion, commerce, and all the conditions which are 
of a nature to awaken men’s consciousness of 
their mutual dependence, and to make the world 
one great society, are the occasions of selfish, un- 
fair action, of war and oppression, so long as the 
public conscience or chief force of feeling and 
opinion is not uniform and strong enough in its 
insistence on what is demanded by the general 
welfare. And among the influences that must 
retard a right public judgment, the degradation 
of words which involve praise and blame will be 
reckoned worth protesting against by every ma- 
ture observer. To rob words of half their mean- 
ing, while they retain their dignity as qualifica- 
tions, is like allowing to men who have lost half 
their faculties the same high and perilous com- 
mand which they won in their time of vigor; or 
like selling food and seeds after fraudulently ab- 
stracting their best virtues: in each case what 
ought to be beneficently strong is fatally en- 
feebled, if not empoisoned. Until we have alter- 
ed our dictionaries, and have found some other 
word than morality to stand in popular use for 
the duties of man to man, let us refuse to accept 
as moral the contractor who enriches himself by 
using large machinery to make pasteboard soles 
pass as leather for the feet of unhappy conscripts 
fighting at miserable odds against invaders: let 
us rather call him a miscreant, though he were 
the tenderest, most faithful of husbands, and con- 
tend that his own experience of home happiness 
makes his reckless infliction of suffering on oth- 
ers all the more atrocious. Let us refuse to ac- 
cept as moral any political leader who should al- 
low his conduct in relation to great issues to be 
determined by egoistic passion, and boldly say 
that he would be less immoral even though he 
were as lax in his personal habits as Sir Robert 
Walpole, if at the same time his sense of the 
public welfare were supreme in his mind, quell- 
ing all pettier impulses beneath a imous 
impartiality. And though we were to find among 
that class of journalists who live by recklessly 
reporting injurious rumors, insinuating the black- 
est motives in opponents, descanting at large and 
with an air of infallibility on dreams which they 
both find and interpret, and stimulating bad feel- 
ing between nations by abusive writing, which is 
as empty of real conviction as the rage of a pan- 
tomime king, and would be ludicrous if its effects 





did not make it appear diabolical—though we 
were to find among these a man who was benig. 
nancy itself in his own circle, a healer of private 
differences, a soother in private calamities, let us 
pronounce him nevertheless flagrantly immoral, 
a root of hideous cancer in the commonwealth, 
turning the channels of instruction into feeders 
of social and political disease. 

In opposite ways one sees bad effects likely to 
be encouraged by this narrow use of the word 
morals, shutting out from its meaning half those 
actions of a man’s life which tell me nentously 
on the well-being of his fellow-citizens, nd on the 
preparation of a future for the childn 1 growing 
up around him, Thoroughness of wor manship, 
care in the execution of every task undertaken, 
as if it were the acceptance of a trust which it 
would be a breach of faith not to discharge well, 
is a form of duty so momentous that if it were 
to die out from the feeling and practice of a peo- 
ple, all reforms of institutions would be helpless 
to create national prosperity and national happi- 
ness. Do we desire to see public spirit pene- 
trating all classes of the community and affect- 
ing every man’s conduct, so that he shall make 
neither the saving of his soul nor any other pri- 
vate saving an excuse for indifference to the gen- 
eral welfare? Well and good. But the sort of 
public spirit that scamps its bread-winning work, 
whether with the trowel, the pen, or the oversee- 
ing brain, that it may hurry to scenes of political 
or social agitation, would be as baleful a gift to 
our people as any malignant demon could devise. 
One best part of educational training is that 
which comes through special knowledge and 
manipulative or other skill, with its usual accom- 
paniment of delight, in relation to work which is 
the daily bread-winning occupation—which is a 
man’s contribution to the effective wealth of so- 
ciety in return for what he takes as his own 
share. But this duty of doing one’s proper work 
well, and taking care that every product of one’s 
labor shall be genuinely what it pretends to be, 
is not only left out of morals in popular speech, 
it is very little insisted on by public teachers, at 
least in the only effective way—by tracing the 
continuous effects of ill-done work. Some of 
them seem to be still hopeful that it will follow 
as a necessary consequence from week-day serv- 
ices, ecclesiastical decoration, and improved 
hymn-books ; others apparently trust to descant- 
ing on self-culture in general, or to raising a gener- 
al sense of faulty circumstances ; and meanwhile 
lax, make-shift work, from the high conspicuous 
kind to the average and obscure, is allowed to 
pass unstamped with the disgrace of immorality, 
though there is not a member of society who is 
not daily suffering from it materially and spirit- 
ually, and though it is the fatal cause that must 
degrade our national rank and our commerce in 
spite of all open markets and discovery of avail- 
able coal seams, 

I suppose one may take the popular misuse of 
the words Morality and Morals as some excuse 
for certain absurdities which are occasional fash- 
ions in speech and writing—certain old lay fig- 
ures, as ugly as the queerest Asiatic idol, which 
at different periods get propped into loftiness, 
and attired in magnificent Venetian drapery, so 
that whether they have a human fuce or not is of 
little consequence. One is the notion that there 
is a radical, irreconcilable opposition between in- 
tellect and morality. I do not mean the simple 
statement of fact, which every body knows, that 
remarkably able men have had very faulty morals, 
and have outraged public feeling even at its ordi- 
nary standard ; but the supposition that the ablest 
intellect, the highest genius, will see through mo- 
rality as a sort of twaddle for bibs and tuckers, 
a doctrine of dullness, a mere incident in human 
stupidity. We begin to understand the acceptance 
of this foolishness by considering that we live in 
a society where we may hear a treacherous mon- 
arch, or a malignant and lying politician, ora man 
who uses either official or literary power as an in- 
strument of his private partiality or hatred, or a 
manufacturer who divises the falsification of 
wares, or a trader who deals in virtueless seed 
grains, praised or compassionated because of his 
excellent morals. Clearly, if morality meant no 
more than such decencies as are practiced by these 
poisonous members of society, it would be possi- 
ble to say, without suspicion of light-headedness, 
that morality lay aloof from the grand stream of 
human affairs, as a small channel fed by the 
stream and not missed from it. While this form 
of nonsense is conveyed in the popular use of 
words, there must be plenty of well-dressed igno- 
rance at leisure to run through a box of books, 
which will feel itself initiated in the freemasonry 
of intellect by a view of life which might take 
for a Shakspearean motto— 

“ Fair is foul and foul is fair, 
Hover through the fog and filthy air’— 

and will find itself easily provided with striking 
conversation by the rule of reversing all the judg- 
ments on good and evil which have come to be the 
calendar and clock-work of society. But let our 
habitual talk give morals their full meaning as 
the conduct which, in every human relation, would 
follow from the fullest knowledge and the fullest 
sympathy—a meaning perpetually corrected and 
enriched by a more thorough appreciation of de- 
pendence in things, and a finer sensibility to both 
physical and spiritual fact—and this ridiculous 
ascription of superlative power to minds which 
have no effective awe-inspiring vision of the hu- 
man lot, no response of understanding to the con- 
nection between duty and the material processes 
by which the world is kept habitable for cultivated 
man, will be tacitly discredited without any need 
to cite the immortal names that all are obliged to 
take as the measure of intellectual rank and high- 
ly charged genius. 

Suppose a Frenchman—I mean no disrespect 
to the great French nation, for all nations are af- 
flicted with their peculiar parasitie growths, which 
are lazy, hungry forms, usually characterized by 
a disproportionate swallowing apparatus; suppose 
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a Parisian who should shuffle down the Boulevard 
with a soul ignorant of the gravest cares and the 
deepest tenderness of manhood, and a frame more 
or less fevered by debauchery, mentally polishing 
into utmost refinement of phrase and rhythm 
verses which were an enlargement on that Shak- 
spearean motto, and worthy of the most expensive 
title to be furnished by the venders of such anti- 
thetic ware as Les marguerites de l’Enfer, or Les 
délices de Béelzébuth. This supposed personage 
might probably enough regard his negation of 
those moral sensibilities which make half the warp 
and woof of human history, his indifference to the 
hard thinking and hard handiwork of life, to which 
he owed even his own gauzy mental garments with 
their spangles of poor paradox, as the royalty of 
genius, for we are used to witness such self-crown- 
ing in many forms of mental alienation; but he 
would not, I think, be taken, even by his own gen- 
eration, as a living proof that there can exist such 
a combination as that of moral stupidity and triv- 
ial emphasis of personal indulgence with the large 
yet finely discriminating vision which marks the 
intellectual masters of our kind. Doubtless there 
are many sorts of transfiguration, and a man who 
has come to be worthy of all gratitude and rev- 
erence may have had his swinish period, wallow- 
ing in ugly places; but suppose that it had been 
handed down to us that Sophocles or Virgil had 
at one time made himself scandalous in this way : 
the works which have consecrated their memory 
for our admiration and gratitude are not a glorify- 
ing of swinishness, but an artistic incorporation 
of the highest sentiment known to their age. 

All these may seem to be wide reasons for ob- 
jecting to Melissa’s pity for Sir Gavial Mantrap 
on the ground of his good morals ; but their con- 
nection will not be obscure to any one who has 
taken pains to observe the links uniting the scat- 
tered signs of our social development. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING. 
NGLISH styles still prevail for gentlemen’s 
clothing. As a rule, coats are worn shorter 
both in the waist and skirt; vests are cut very 
high and usually without a collar for summer 
wear; pantaloons are worn much narrower than 
they were last season. The fashionable tailors 
have no special designs in materials; they use 
stripes, checks, blocks, or mixed goods, to suit 
the tastes of their different customers. There is, 
however, a decided preference for rough-finished 
goods, for diagonals, and figured cloths; indeed, 
the use of smooth, lustreus broadcloth is now re- 
stricted to full-dress suits made with swallow-tail 
coats, and to the Prince Albert frock-coats that 
are occasionally ordered for morning weddings or 
for funerals, 
BUSINESS AND TRAVELLING SUITS. 


Suits for business, for travelling, and for morn- 
ing wear generally are made of Scotch or English 
homespuns and mixtures in neat checks, bars, or 
plain surfaces of quaint colors very different 
from the sombre brown and gray of past seasons. 
Beige brown is a favorite color, but it is lighted 
up by threads of old gold and even dark red, but 
these are invisible at the first glance, and only 
appear on inspection, though they contribute to 
the general effect. Then there are olive-tinted 
suits, and some, especially English, have green 
shadings, and the grays have lines or irregular 
threads of blue or cardinal. The entire suit is 
made of one piece of cloth. The coat is in the 
English cut-away shape, shortened in the waist 
and in the skirt, stitched on the edges, and fast- 
ened by one, two, or three buttons, as best suits 
the wearer. The vest is single-breasted, without 
a collar, and is cut so high that a very simple 
searf covers all the shirt bosom that is left un- 
covered by the vest. The trousers are more close- 
fitting than they have been. 

SEMI-DRESS SUITS. 

There are two styles of making semi-dress 
suits—that for morning differs from that for the 
afternoon—and this difference is principally in 
the shape of the coat. For instance, men of 
fashion use for breakfast or lunch parties, for 
paying visits, and for casual dinners where full 
dress is not required, a cut-away coat of blue or 
black diagonal cloth, made without outside pock- 
ets, and of more youthful, dressy appearance than 
the ordinary frock-coat. The vest is of diagonal 
cloth like the coat, and the colored pantaloons 
are in the neat, inconspicuous mixtures now worn, 
instead of the gray or lavender shades once so 
much used. The second semi-dress suit, appro- 
priate for gentlemen of all ages, is that usually 
worn to church, viz., the Prince Albert frock-coat 
of blue or black diagonal cloth, with a vest of the 
same, and colored pantaloons. For midsummer 
this is varied by using a double-breasted vest of 
white duck, 

FULL-DRESS SUITS. 

Full-dress suits of fine lustrous broadcloth have 
the swallow-tail coat, vest, and pantaloons cut 
from the same piece. There is a perceptible 
change in these suits, as the coat is cut shorter, 
and the pantaloons are narrower. The vest rolls 
very low to display the shirt bosom, and is fast- 
enéd by three buttons. White vests are not 
worn with full-dress suits. The neck-tie is of 
white muslin narrowly folded. 

SUMMER OVERCOATS, ETC. 

Light colored overcoats have been superseded 
by dark colors, and brown is the favorite hue, 
in very dark shades. Meltons of light quality 
though dark color, and worsted diagonals, are 
the materials used. Short sack coats of real 
India pongee are shown for office wear. There 
are also long dusters for driving and travelling 
made of this cool light pongee. 

PAJAMAS, ETC. 


The loose roomy Japanese suits knpwn as paja- 
mas are greatly in favor as night-dresses, and for 





negligee day wear in a gentleman’s own room. 
They consist of very wide trousers and a loose 
Japanese blouse, and are exceedingly pleasant 
for midsummer. They are imported from Japan, 
made of gray or écru pongee of beautiful quali- 
ty, fastened by loops and quaintly tied knots that 
serve as buttons. These are $12 the suit. They 
are also made of white and light-colored flannels. 
The English Cheviots and Madras ginghams are 
neatly made in true Japanese styles, and cost $5 
the suit. Bath wrappers are shown made of 
striped Turkish towelling cut long enough to en- 
velop the wearer from head to foot; they are 
bound with red or blue worsted braid, and have 
a cord with tassels to tie around the waist; the 
price is $12 to $14. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 


Shirt bosoms retain the same plain surface 
made of three thicknesses of linen without pleats. 
Sometimes they are trimmed on one edge outside 
the eyelets for studs with a single row of stitch- 
ing, or else three or four tiny tucks, or perhaps a 
cluster of fine cords is stitched in. As most of 
the shirt bosom is concealed by the high vest, it 
would be foolish to pleat it elaborately. The 
only trimming used on the shirts worn with full- 
dress vests that roll low is a narrow line of very 
fine needle-work, or else small clusters or rings 
around each eyelet for the studs. Small studs are 
preferred, and those most used are of yellow gold, 
or else white enamel that imitates thread buttons. 

Turned-down collars have a very wide space 
between the points in front, and will be much 
worn in midsummer. The standing collar is 
fashionable, and to be very English-looking it 
must be quite high, straight around, not turned 
over in points in front, and the edges must come 
very close together. Cuffs are square-cornered 
and meet without lapping, so that they can be 
worn with linked sleeve-buttons, 

For morning wear are percale shirts with white 
grounds strewn with small figures representing 
horseshoes, bits, whips, polka dots, or else what 
are called “ all-over effects,” with criss-cross ir- 
regular lines of no design but to cover the 
ground, Pale blue and écru percale in Cheviot 
stripes and bars that seem to be twilled are pop- 
ular, also very marked stripes and fainter cross- 
bars. For travelling shirts the most fashionable 
choice is dark navy blue percale with white polka 
dots. A novelty imported for breakfast shirts 
is white or écru pongee shirts very gayly em- 
broidered in Japanese styles on the collar, cuffs, 
and bosom. 


UNDER-WEAR AND HOSIERY, 


Silk striped Balbriggan under-wear is shown 
with half hose to match. These come in écru 
shades with gay stripes, and cost $9 for the suit 
of vest and drawers. The plain unbleached Bal- 
briggan under-wear is liked formidsummer. For 
spring and fall pale blue merino under-wear is 
shown in light fine qualities. Socks are shown 
in an endless variety of colors and materials. 
There are white French cotton socks dotted all 
over with blue, red, brown, or black. Balbrig- 
gans of écru tints have fine line stripes around 
of red, indigo blue, or brown, and are clocked up 
the sides. Still finer Balbriggans are embroider- 
ed on the instep, others are in checked patterns, 
and some have wide clocked sides. Scotch col- 
ors in stripes are shown in lisle-thread socks. 
Silk socks of wine-color are very handsome dotted 
with old gold, or else in lace-like stripes or ribs. 
Black silk and navy blue socks have small white, 
or red, or gold-colored horseshoes wrought in 
them, and there are spun silk socks with many 
colors woven in in bourette designs. Plain col- 
ors in hosiery are superseded by these small fig- 
ures, stripes, dots, and embroidery on white or 
colored ground. 

White handkerchiefs are more used than those 
with colored borders, though very plain borders 
are still seen. Fine linen is preferred to the 
English silk handkerchiefs for summer. White 
or écru silk suspenders are embroidered in sport- 
ing patterns of jockey caps, whips, bits, or spurs, 

SCARFS AND CRAVATS. 

The flat-folded scarf worn for summer is nar- 
rower than that of the winter, and is very lightly 
made up. The English Osborn scarfs for nice 
wear in the daytime come in light drab, gray, or 
écru satin, nearly covered with outlines in color, 
representing beetles, frogs, polo ponies, chess, 
and Japanese characters. As these are merely 
outline figures, the design is not pronounced 
enough to attract attention. The same Osborti 
shape is made up in loosely woven Louisine silks 
and in mummy cloths, with checks and cross- 
bars of color on white or écru grounds. 

The foulard silk scarfs are light and pleasant 
for summer wear, They are also flatly folded, 
and are just wide enough to fill in the space left 
by the vest. They are white grounds striped or 
barred with blue or black, or else they are indigo 
blue with white polka dots very near together. 
The sailor-knotted scarf is not much used this 
season. One of the most serviceable novelties 
for midsummer is the Punjab scarf of white or 
else dark blue linen made up so that it can be 
unbuttoned and drawn out in straight pieces that 
are easily laundried and put together again. The 
wide scarfs called Joinville, to be tied by the 
wearer, come in brighter colors than gentlemen 
formerly considered admissible, but they are liked 
now because so little of them is shown by the 
high vests. These are in soft, pliable, loosely 
woven silks in checks, spots, figures, bars, leaves 
in which threads of rich bright colors appear on 
quaint olive, old gold, and écru surfaces. What 
are called lace scarfs are very fine open-worked 
grenadines for midsummer day wear. They come 
in straight Joinville shapes, and are black, brown, 
blue, gray, or cream-color. 


HATS, SHOES, AND GLOVES. 


The dress hat for spring and summer is of 
blue-pearl cassimere drawn over a willow body 





to make it light. The crown measures six and 
three-fourth inches in height, and the brim is 
stylishly narrow, with small D’Orsay curve well 
rolled. It has a heavy ribbed band and medium 
binding of the same blue-pearl shade. It costs 
$6. Low hats for undress wear have higher 
crowns than low hats usually do, measuring from 
five and a half to six inches, and these also have 
a very narrow brim shaped like that just described 
for dress hats. These are shown both in square 
crowns and in the round Derby crown, and both 
crown and brim are stiff and unyielding. They 
may be had in black, in blue-pearl, in many shades 
of brown and gray, and in odd mixtures to match 
suits of Scotch goods. They cost $4 50 to $5. 
The only soft felt hats shown are those called 
pocket hats, to be worn when travelling. 

Mackinaw straw hats for summer are in sailor 
shapes, with stiff brim and black band and bind- 
ing. The ordinary qualities of this straw cost 
but $3 or $4, but fine pliable Mackinaw straw 
hats are $10. There are beautiful split straw 
sailor hats sold for $5. For picnics, fishing, and 
country wear are the India hats in helmet shape, 
made on light frames of pith covered with cloth 
or écru pongee. Inside the brim is a dark green 
silk facing that is grateful to the eyes. 

Low shoes are worn in the English shape 
known as Oxfords. The toes are medium nar- 
row, but are not so nearly pointed as they have 
been. Calf-skin and kid are most used, but pat- 
ent-leather shoes are again in favor with semi- 
dress suits for visiting, the theatre, ete. 

Gloves fastened by two buttons are worn of 
undressed kid, lisle-thread, or silk for summer. 
Drab, gray, and écru shades are chosen. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
James W. Bert; Samvurn Bupp; D. D. Youmans; 
and GLaze. 


PERSONAL. 


Henry James, Jun., the novelist, is the grand- 
son of WILLIAM JAMES, formerly of Albany, who 
came to this country after reaching manhood. 
Of good stock and fair education, he began life 
as porter in a store, advanced rapidly to fortune, 
and left several millions to his eleven children. 
Among his sons was the late Rey. Dr. WILLIAM 
James, of Albany, well known for his sturdy 
theology and amusing eccentricities. One of his 
daughters became the wife of President Sze_yz, 
of Amherst College. Henry Jamzs, Sen.,a man 
of intellect and culture, has in an eminent de- 
gree social wit and hospitable qualities. He 
married Miss Watsu, of New York, and their 
family consists of WILLIAM James, Professor 
of Physiology in Harvard University; Henry 
JaMES, Jun., the novelist, who is not married; 
WILKINSON Jamns, who was in Colonel SHaw’s 
regiment, and wounded at Fort Wagner; a broth- 
er who is a farmer in Wisconsin; and a daugh- 
ter, ALICE, who has taken an active share in the 
society for directing courses of reading, and is 
well Known in Boston literary circles. Henry 
James, Jun., whose Daisy Miller and other sto- 
ries have placed him among the foremost of 
American novelists, passed much of his early life 
in Germany. His intellectual and social stand- 
ing introduced him to the best English and Con- 
tinental culture. He is now thirty-six years of 
age, in the very fullness of his powers, and his 
works are looked for with an interest not sur- 
passed by any American author. 

—Miss Josm Baker, daughter of Professor 
O. H. Baker, of Indianola, Illinois, is a tutor of 
the Greek language at Simpson College in that 
place. She is only sixteen years of age, but 
reads and writes Greek fluently. She is also 
equally proficient in mathematics and Latin, and 
more or less familiar with French and German. 

—Mrs. Martua B. Marett, of New Haven, 
left an estate of $167,000, and among her lega- 
cies was $500 to Jonn K. CARROLL, a newsboy, 
who did her a service once when her house was 
on fire, 

—Mr. and Mrs. Francis Bancrort, of Meno- 
monee, Wisconsin, celebrated on May 1 the sey- 
enty-first anniversary of their wedding. 

—The Rev. Dr. BorcHARD, who retired from 
the Thirteenth Street Presbyterian Church in 
this city a few days since, after a pastorate of 
forty years, was pleasantly remembered by his 
parishioners, who on accepting his resignation 
presented him with $15,000. 

—The late General RicaarD TaYLor’s book, 
Destruction and Reconstruction, provokes some se- 
vere criticism from Englishmen, as well as from 
the Northern press. Colonel J. L. Curstsr, re- 
viewing it in the London Academy, says: “It is a 
mistake to suppose that the people of England, 
although during the time of the actual struggle 
their sympathies, according to national custom 
and tradition, were greatly with the weaker par- 
ty, are now to be pleased by wholesale denunci- 
ations of the winners in that struggle, especially 
when they remember how generously, and even 
nobly, they acted toward their opponents after 
their triamph was complete—a fact which, al- 
though remembered and appreciated by the 
whole world, the author of this volume appears 
to have quite forgotten. General TaYyLor had 
yet to learn that Englishmen are not quite such 
fools as he apparently took them to be. We re- 
fret that he has died without acquiring this 
Eaowiehes, and that he has left behind him no 
more worthy monument to perpetuate his mem- 
ory.’ 

—Mr. Vat Pringzp, the English artist, is quite 
a giant, standing six feet two and a half inches, 
aud weighing two hundred pounds. He was 
born on St. Valentine’s Day, hence his VaLEn- 
TINE, and VaL. His father was prominent in the 
East India service. 

—The two Arabian horses of purest breed 
presented by the Sultan to General Grant, and 
now nearly due on the steamer Norman Monarch 
at New Haven, are quite worthy ofa “ personal.”’ 
One is a dappled gray of fair size, and having all 
the traits of the pure Arabian—small, well set, 
restless ears, wide pink nostrils, and large soft 
eyes, waving mane, and long tail reaching al- 
most to the ground, and a skin of such delicacy 
that the stroke of a lady’s whip is sufficient to 
draw blood. The other horse has all these 
points. He is a glossy black, with a white star 
on his forehead, and white hind-feet. When 
the long forelock falls over his forehead, the 
large black eyes have all the expression of a 
Bedouin woman’s. Their gait is perfect, be it 
either the rapid walk, the long swinging trot, 














one thread of silk is enough to guide their deli- 
cate mouth. Let one of these Arabs, in the 
mad rush of a charge or a flight, lose his rider, 
and that instant the docile steed will stop as 
though turned into stone. These two horses 
are of the famous Saktan race, the purest Ara- 
bian blood, only found in and near Bagdad. 

—TuHomas CaRLYLE is no worshipper of our 
national idol. To an American who once called 
to see him he said: ** Weel, Sir, and so ye come 
frae that big coontry where the vote of the 
grandest scoondrel on airth is equal to that of 
Jesus Christ. And ye think much o’ JaRGE 
WASHINGTON; but he was no a great mon—he 
was a good surveyor, maybe, but he was no a 
great mon.”’ 

—The late Dr. Coartes L. Ives, of New Ha- 
ven, left about $200,000. He bequeathed to Yale 
College $10,000, the income to be devoted to the 
support of indigent and worthy students in any 
department of the college ; $5,000 to the New 
Haven Orphan Asylum, and $10,000 to Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minnesota, the income to 
be devoted to the support of indigent and wor- 
thy students. 

—Mrs. A. T. Stewart at home in her superb 
residence in Fifth Avenue is said to be an ex- 
ceedingly agreeable hostess, always on hospita- 
ble thoughts intent, filling her house with small, 
well-selected parties of her intimate friends and 
relatives, whom she entertains sumptuously 
but unostentatiously. A lady friend says of 
Mrs. Stewart: ‘She is most youthful in her 
feelings, manners, and mental powers, as she is 
even now in her personal appearance. Her 
brown bair, parted and simply banded on each 
side of her forehead, is untouched with a thread 
of silver. Her eyes, blue in one light and hazel 
in another, are singularly brilliant, having the 
clear rounded cornea rarely seen in the eyes aft- 
er thirty years of age. There are no very per- 
ceptible marks of age in the lines of her face; 
her cheeks are ‘round and rosy,’ her skin 
smooth, her cemplexion clear, ber lips full and 
smiling. Her temper is sweet and affectionate. 
She is of medium height, neither stout nor spare. 
Her carriage is erect, her walk light and grace- 
ful. Her judgment on all matters of business, 
public or private, is excellent. To this she adds 
the most liberal and judicious private—strictly 
private—charity.”” This tribute was paid her 
by one who has known her intimately for thirty 
years. 

—Foreigners are now and have been very large- 
ly represented in the public affairs of France. 
GAMBETTA is the son of a Genoese tradesman ; 
WADDINGTON, the son of an English cotton- 
spinner; THompson, an Algerian Deputy, is an 
American; Jonnston is a leading English mer- 
chant at Bordeaux, and a Deputy for six years; 
and the brothers THayer, Senators under the 
Empire, whose American father enriched him- 
self by purchasing Paris property during the 
Revolution. BENEDETTI was the son of a Greek ; 
Count WALBWSEKI, the Emperor’s Foreign Seere- 
tary, a Pole; and Baron LanGsporrr, Lovis 
PuHILippe’s ambassador, a Hessian. As to finan- 
ciers and economists, CLAMAGERAU, author of 
an excellent history of French taxation, is a na- 
tive of New Orleans; BLock, the first of French 
statists, is a Berlinese ; the ancestor of the bank- 
ers PEREIRE was a Portuguese Jew, who intro- 
duced into France the teaching of the deaf and 
dumb; BisCHOFFSHEIM, the banker, is a German 
Jew, and M. Cernuscui is a Milanese. As for 
scholars, E1cHorr, the comparative philologist, 
was the son of a Hamburg merchant; MILNg- 
EpwakDs, the naturalist, is an Anglo-Belgian; 
SCHERER, the splendid critic, and now Senator, 
and editor of the Temps, is the son of a Swiss 
banker; and Sacer béqoan, CLaupE BErR- 
NARD’s successor in the chair of physiology, is 
a Philadelphian, and had to be naturalized to 
qualify for the post. 

—Mr. Epmvunpv YarTEs, in the May number of 
his new magazine, Time, sketches the Prince of 
Wales, of whom he says: ‘‘ Profoundly attached 
to the memory of his father the Prince Consort, 
he is deeply reverential of the dignity of his 
mother the Queen. Aware by experience that 
regard to forms is as essential in the government 
of a nation as devotion to laws, he naturally lays 
great store by the strict observance of ceremo- 
nial and etiquette. These are the convenances 
of kings, and they are jealously guarded by the 
Prince of Wales. Fond of the amusements and 
amenities of life, as good a judge’ both of music 
and acting as he is an excellent modern linguist, 
the Prince of Wales has gradually come to ap- 
preciate the responsibilities of his position at 
their true worth. To be the model of an Eng- 
lish gentleman in all things is his desire, because 
he believes that to be this is the best preparation 
for playing well the part of a constitutional king. 
It would almost savor of impertinence to say 
that in all this his Royal Highness has received 
the utmost assistance from the Princess of 
Wales. That royal lady has shown her wisdom 
in many things. Most of all, perhaps, has she 
shown it in not permitting herself to become 
the centre of a feminine coterie.” 

—Bishop GitBert Haven, of the Methodist 
Church, gives this picturesque and cheerful ac- 
count of the general way of life of high-toned 
Texans; and while not regarding the manners 
and customs of the people as altogether lovely, 
he nevertheless thinks there is a brilliant future 
for the State. The bishop says that Texas is all 
that it is reported to be for lawlessness. A 
judge said to him: ‘I think Texas is best de- 
scribed by a saying eurrent there. A husband, 
sitting at his fire, says to his wife, ‘ Wife, I reck- 
on [ll go to prayer-meeting. Bring me my re- 
volver.’”’ The bishop thus sums up the trage- 
dies that eame under his notice during a brief 
visit: ‘*An old man and his wife go to visit a 
neighbor and his wife; that night they are at- 
tacked; the two men and one of the women 
are murdered. A few days after, a man and his 
son-in-law are murdered, supposed to be the as- 
sassins of the two men and the woman. A 
daughter is reconciled to her husband, who had 
left her; as she is standing in the door to greet 
him, her father and brother shoot him dead. 
Two men, hitching their horses to an emigrant 
wagon, differ about the forage; knives and pis- 
tols fly forth, and one lies prone on the ground. 
A marshal stands in the door of a saloon, and an 
enemy puts a bullet through his heart. A man 
was fined for carrying an unlawful weapon, and 
when the officers attempted to take it away, his 
son, a lad of seventeen, shoots the officer. A 
man cracks a joke on an acquaintance; he sees 
that his friend is offended, and takes it back; no 
use; the friend shoots him through the heart.” 
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Fig. 1.—Design ror parnine Net. 


Designs for darning Net, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

TuEse designs may be worked on black 
or white net with cotton or silk, accord- 
ing to the purpose for which they are 
intended. 


Gentleman’s Shirt. 
Tuts fine muslin shirt has a bosom, 
collar, and cuffs of linen, and is closed 
with button-holes and studs, 


Fichu-Collar.—Lace, Embroidery, 
and Ribbon. 

Tue foundation of this collar is made 
of Swiss muslin, and is trimmed with white lace an inch and 
three-quarters wide, which is partly box-pleated and partly 
gathered. The trimming consists of bows, loops, and ends of 
satin ribbon three-quarters of an inch wide, and an embroid- 
ered border an inch wide. 


Fig. 1.—Monocram. 
Cross Stitch Emprowery. 
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Fig. 1.—Naerssaire.—Ciosep.—[See Figs, 2 and 3.] 


Monograms.—Cross Stitch Embroid- 
ery.—Figs. 1-4. 
THESE monograms are worked in cross stitch 
with cotton, worsted, or silk in two colors. 


Travelling Purse. 
Txis purse is made of white linen, and is 
furnished with an inner pocket of oiled silk. 
For the back of the purse cut of linen one 


Fig. 1.—Memoranpum 
Case.—C osep.—[See 
Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 3.—Desien ror Niécessarrg, Fics, 


iece six inches and a half 
1 anp 2.—Cnoss Srircu Expgowery, pasa reer weaigoe 


long and seven inches and 
three-quarters wide, and for 
the front cut one piece of the same width and sixteen inches and a half 
long, fold the upper edge of each piece on the inside half an inch wide, 
and stitch it fora hem. The linen design- 
ed for the front is laid in four upturned 
pleats each an inch and a half deep, which 
are ornamented with perpendicular cross 
seams of red cotton at intervals of an inch 
and three-quarters, so as to form small 
pockets for 
holding gold 
coin. The 
pockets are 
closed with 
linen buttons 
and wrought 
loops, set on 
as shown by 
illustra- 
Baste 
the front on 
the back, and 
bind the purse 
on the sides 
and on the 


Fig. 3.—Monocram. 
Cross Srrrca Emprowery. 








Fig. 2.—Mzmoranpum CasE.—OPEN. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
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Fig. 2.—Monoaram. 
Cross Stircu Emsrowery. 


bottom with white tape half an inch 
wide, the projecting ends of which form 
the strings. On the outside ornament 
the tape with cross seams. For the in- 
side pocket, which is designed to hold 
bills, cut of oiled silk two pieces each 
six inches and seven-eighths wide and 
four inches and seven-eighths long, pink 
the edges, excepting the top, which is 
bound with red silk braid, stitch the 
double layer together three-quarters of 
an inch from the edge, and embroider 
the pocket in point Russe with red silk. 


Memorandum Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts black leather case is designed to 


hold gilt-edged: slips of paper, for memoranda, which are 
bound in book form. The case is in the shape of a pocket, 
one side of which is covered with moiré antique, and 
sloped off as shown by the illustration, to facilitate the re- 


moval of the memorandum slips. 


The case is lined with 


black moiré antique, and trimmed with embroidery worked 


Key Pocket. 


Key Pocket. 

Tus key pocket is made 
of black leather, and or- 
namented with a mono- 
gram worked with gold 
thread and black silk in 
satin and tent stitch. It 


TRAVELLING Purse. 


on gray silk reps with silk of various colors. 
The monogram is worked with gold thread and 
white silk. The design for the embroidery was 
shown on page 360 of Bazar No. 23, Vol. XII. 
The underlapping part of the case is furnished 
with a leather band on the outside, for holding 
a lead-pencil. 


HATELAINE LOCK FOR FASTENING THE WatCH 
ON THE Dress. 





Borper ror LinGERIE.—WHiITE EMBROIDERY. 


is furnished with a lock in the shape of a key, as shown by the illustra- 


tion, which is pushed back 


AI 


Fig. 2.—Nicrssainz.—Oren.—[See Figs. 1 and 3.] 


in order to open the pocket. 


Border for Lingerie.—White 
Embroidery. 
Tus border is worked in satin, button- 
hole, and overcast stitch with fine white 
embroidery cotton. 


Chatelaine 
Lock for 
fastening 
the Watch 
on the 
Dress. 
Tms spring 
lock, which is 
shown in half 
size, is inclosed 
in two flat 
metal plates, 
and is bordered 


Fig. 4.—Monocram. 
Cross Srircuw EMBROIDERY. 
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Fig. 1.—Vianerre.—Satin anp Tent Srircu Emprowery. Fig. 2.—VieNette.—Satin anp Tent Stitch Emproipery. 
with elastic, which is furnished with button-holes, that are 
attached to buttons on the inside of the waist. The watch 
is fastened to the lock by means of a bronze swivel-hook, 
which is slipped into the lock from the outside, through an 
eyelet-hole in the front of the dress. 


Monogram and Vignettes.—Satin and 
Tent Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 1-3. 


THE monogram and vignettes are worked in sat- 
in and tent stitch with white or colored cotton. 


Monograms.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. : 
Figs. 1 and 2, , ane 


THESE monograms are worked with worsted or 


of figured percale for general use. The collar may be deeper 
than that illustrated, and either round or in sailor shape. 
The sailor blouse is to be worn with a kilt skirt of the 
same material made by the kilt pattern furnisned; the shirt 
waist is worn beneath the blouse, and the collar may be 
low at the throat, as shown in the picture, or else be 


black and white checked goods, both in wool stuffs 
and in cotton. The blouse illustrated is of the 
fine Middlesex flannel of dark navy blue, bound 
with pale blue braid. 
Many mothers prefer 











“ts 1 broad Hercules braid, 
silk in two colors, Fig. 2.—Dx- 1 H Fig. 3.—Dr- either white or black, 
on canvas, In Cross sim v0n Tass \} ; oe H img set on straight down 
stitch, Crora, Fie. 1. tl Ry ay hen each side of the kilt and 


Cross Strrou Em- 
BROIDERY. 
Description of Symbols : 
B Dark Olive; @ Light 
Reddish- 


Olive; S 


of the blouse. The end 
of the blouse is hemmed, 
and an elastic ribbon is 


Empromery. 
Description of Symbols : 
@ Dark Olive; & Ligh 

Olive ; G Reddish- 


Boys’ Wardrobe. 


SINGLE-BREASTED 





JACKET, KILT SKIRT, Brown; & Dark Yi Mv UY, \ OO > Dy BINS — a run in it. White pearl 
SHIRT WAIST, SAILOR Lert yy ESS ; aN Blue; | Foun- buttons are used on such 
BLOUSE, AND BOX- dation. - suits. White duck and 





PLEATED COAT, FOR 
BOYS FROM 2 TO 6 
YEARS OLD (WITH 


gray or écru linens are 
made by this pattern. 
Mothers will also use 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS). Fig. L.—M Fig. 2,—Monogram. the same pattern for 

. ‘ig. 1-—Monoanam. Cross Srrrou Ex- making sailor suits for 

NHE garments il- Cross Strrou Emsrorery. seein litle attie. Wor the lat- 
lustrated in this © 


ter a loosely tied wide 
sash of blue or white cashmere may be 
added; also pockets on the kilt skirt. 
Checked wool sailor suits, either 
black and white or else blue and 
white, are popular for girls. 
The box-pleated coat is 
a long garment, with 
waist and skirt cut all 
in one, and belted in 


wardrobé comprise the prettiest suits 
worn by small boys who are still wear- 
ing dresses. Two suits are shown 
prominently in the illustrations, 
viz., the dressy suit with a jack- 
et and kilt, and that for gen- 
eral wear, which is merely 
a long box-pleated coat; 
but this wardrobe may 
be varied to form 


other suits. For GB OS a ER ‘ < IS ah SECO NTT GNIN OR Sle ee G the back only. 
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worn together 
as a suit on 
warm days; for 
cooler days a sailor 
suit will be made of the 
sailor blouse and the kilt 
skirt, thus making two more - 
changes in the outfit. The kilt cut in the sides of the 
skirt is open in front, widely / SO OE Acs“ \ skirt; this is not in the 
lapped, has only a few wide kilt Hi of Ny) MYO SUM © os eee. \M)} : Ssh SS waist, but merely gives greater 
pleats behind, and is then stitched to ) ) \ WS fullness to the skirt. The pleats 
a belt. The lapped fronts are usually are stitched on each edge as far 
faced as far back as the plain part extends, down as the waist line; below that 
and are trimmed with two rows of buttons; if they are merely pressed in shape, and 
the kilt is made of cloth or flannel, the facing is hang carelessly. The belt begins under 
farmer’s satin; for piqués and linen the material is the box pleats of the fronts, and is lapped 
doubled or else lined with domestic. Instead of sew- and buttoned behind like an Ulster belt. The 
ing on a belt, it is more tailor-like to stitch the pleats at collar is large and prettily shaped ; when made of 
top on a facing the width wool goods, it and the yoke are lined with silesia. 
of the belt, and bind The fancy is to have the collar, 
them across the top. Y Af | Wh AWN \ . cuffs, and belt of much lighter 
The jacket buttons close GA SY fii MH YA \\ IA LAA S Z S shade than the coat. Thus seal 
to the throat and down GA iff / / N brown flannel coats are very styl- 
to the waist line, and is ish with the collar, belt, and cuffs 
then cut away in a con- of tan-colored flannel; the same 
cave edge. The broad tan-colored accessories are also 
front extends back to seen on navy blue and gray flan- 
the wide English back, nel coats. White piqué, linens, 
which consists of but two black and white checked ging- 
forms ; there is, however, ham, blue ginghams, and also 
an under-arm dart reach- figured linen lawns, are made by 
ing down to the square this model for cool summer 
side pockets. When this dresses. Mothers are advised 
suit is made of white that the furnishing houses also 
repped piqué, the jacket, use this model alike for boys and 
cuffs, collar, pocket, and girls. Sometimes, to make a still 
the lapped side of the simpler garment, the fronts are 
kilt are bound with pi- not pleated, but are left in 
qué braid. When made straight sacque shape without a 
of corduroy or light gray yoke, and are cut by this pat- 
cloth, or of blue, gray, or tern after the pleats are folded; 
brown flannel, wool or the back has the yoke, pleats, 
silk braid is used, and and belt. This wardrobe com- 
the buttons are of vege- prises a full set of the most 
table ivory the color of popular garments worn by boys 
the material, sewed on previous to putting on trousers, 
through eyes in the Further hints about small boys’ 
middle. suits will be found in the Bazar 


front, with 
three wide 
box pleats at- 
tached to it before 
and behind; there is 
also another box pleat 
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Fig. 1.—SineLe-BrEastep 


Underneath this jacket Jacket anp Kiut ‘ Fig. 4.—Box-Pieatep of last week. 
the shirt waist is worn, Sxrrt. Fig. 2.—Smrer Waist. Fig. 3.—Sartor Buovss. OAT. Each pattern is accompanied 
and 5 is fg aap Fras. 1-4,—BOYS’ WARDROBE, FOR BOYS FROM 2 TO 6 YEARS OLD.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. by a full description of the man- 
whine YA age com ps [Cut Paper Patterns of Figs. 1-4, Boys’ Wardrobe—Single-breasted Jacket, Kilt Skirt, Shirt Waist, Sailor Blouse, and Box-pleated Coat—for Boys from ner of putting it together, and 
2 


2 to 6 Years old, in Five Sizes, from 19 to 23 Inches Bust Measure, sent by the Publishers by Mail, Prepaid, on Receipt of 25 Cents for the whole Set.) the quantity of material required. 
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ONE JUNE MORNING. 


I’m thinking now of a time, my friend— 
How mapy summers ago? 

In the morning’s dewy prime, my friend, 
The June’s young glow. 

That morn when I and the girl that died, 

Happy-hearted, tender-eyed, 

Sat side by side, sat side by side, 
And whispered low. 


Ob, those young June days! 
God never made anght so rare; 
Glamour of silvern haze, 
Fragrance in earth and air; 
Each bird a fountain of praise, 
Each flower a prayer. 
And those hearts of ours, those hearts of ours! 
They were gladder than birds, they were sweeter than 
flowers ; 
God looked not dewn that summer day 
On aught so tender and pure as they. 


O'’er her work my darling bent, 
Lowly, lowly; 

Waited while the minutes went, 
Slowly, slowly. 

Ah, she knew I loved her well— 

Knew I had a tale to tell 
In her pinky ear. 

Why, ah why, are lovers shy, 

When maidens wait with downcast eye, 
And none is near? 


Ah, yes, there was not a thing but knew: 
The harebell tinkled its bell of blue, 
And looked away ; 
But the saucy thrush on the bough that swung, 
Boldly he stared, and archly sung, 
And babbled the tale with wanton tongue 
To every bird on the spray. 


At length they came, a word or two— 
Simple words— 
Which none o’erheard but a bird or two— 
Flowers and birds. 
Slowly my darling raised her head; 
Never a word the eweet lips said, 
But the flower-cheeks blossomed a riper red, 
And the lashes were bright and a-tremble with 
tears, 
As two young souls in a long kiss met— 
A kiss whose melody haunts me yet 
Through all the years. 


And then, from his nest hard by, 
A lark upsprung, 
And quivered into the sky, 
And sung—and sung. 
The noisiest babbler held his breath, 
And the wind and the trees stood still as death, 
To list to the rapture deep and strong 
Of that skylark’s song. 


Ah me, that strain, that trancéd strain! 
It shivered and died and shrilled again, 
In yearning and bliss and exquisite pain; 
It pierced my heart, it stung my brain, 
It waked the tears like summer rain, 
It made me long to die, 
Her hand to the last held fond and fast, 
And my rapt face turned to the sky. 


I heard the lark sing yesterday; 
From his grassy nest hard by, 
He quivered away in the morning gray, 
And lost himself in the sky. 
He sang dnce more that self-same air; 
But, ab, for the rapture, the vast despair, 
The passionate pain! it had passed from there; 
His heart was sere and dry. 
He never will sing again, ah, no! 
As he sung in that summer of long ago. 


For the world grows old, grows old, my friend, 

And the Junes have turned so cold, my friend, 

And there lingers a smell of mould, my friend, 
And rotting leaves; 

And he thinks of those days of gold, my friend, 
And grieves, and grieves. 


Ah, never again will he sing ench a strain 
Of parsionate strength and glow, 
As the strain he sung when we both were young— 
How many summers ago? 
As the strain he sung in the blithe June-tide, 
When I and my darling sat side by side, 
I and the dear little heart that died— 
How many summers ago? 
Ah, fifty summers ago, my friend, 
Fifty summers ago! 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorresponpeEnr. } 


‘PVE trained dress has ceased to exist in the 

street, save for carriage wear. It is no lon- 
ger customary to promenade in the daytime in 
trailing robes. The short costume triumphs, 
therefore, at the beginning of a season which, 
moreover, is its true domain. Fancy a lady hur- 
rying to reach an omnibus or a car, dragging be- 
hind her or painfully carrying the immeasurable 
length of an interminable train ! 

Properly speaking, the short costume is chiefly 
composed of an extremely long over-skirt. The 
skirt, which is very much covered, is most fre- 
quently simulated. It is made of percale or of 
heavy muslin, and covered with material to match 
the over-skirt merely on the part which is visible 
below the bottom of the latter (a depth of from 
twelve to sixteen inches), while the over-skirt 
opens over the front, and is attached to it on 
each side. The mixture of figured with plain 
materials to match governs the fashion more 
than ever, All materials of silk, wool, cotton, 
or linen are fabricated both plain and figured. 
Among the innumerable toilettes of this kind I 
will only mention one, to give an idea of the 
present fashion. This toilette was made of plain 
Tussore and Tussore with stripes interspersed 
with small flowers. (It should be remembered 
that Tussore is of an écru shade.) The skirt, 
made of heavy muslin, was covered in front with 
a tablier of plain Tussore pleated perpendicular- 
ly. The bettom of the skirt was covered to a 
depth of twelve inches with the same material, 
and trimmed with five narrow flounces likewise 
of plain Tussore. The over-skirt of striped Tus- 
sore was much longer than necessary, open in 
front, and shirred perpendicularly on each edge, 
80 as to form paniers on the hips. In the back 
the over-skirt formed three puffs, arranged in 
cascades, one above the other. The over-skirt 
was wholly fastened on the skirt, and set on the 





same belt with the latter. The corsage with 
long basques was separate, and made of striped 
Tussore, with vest and cuffs of plain Tussore. 

The fashion of paniers formed of trimming is 
spreading. The most usual mode of arranging 
these trimmings is in the form of two long pleat- 
ed scarfs, which extend from the belt (under the 
basques), are caught up toward the hips, then 
fall almost to the bottom of the skirt, parting 
toward the sides. This trimming is made of 
brocaded silk on plain silk, of transparent goods 
over silk, and even of figured batiste. 

Apropos of batiste, 1 must not forget to men- 
tion a little novelty. There are in preparation 
for the summer small mantelets and large fichus 
of black batiste trimmed with a profusion of 
pleated Breton lace arranged in several rows, 
To this are added one or more bows of a color to 
match that of the dress, and one is then in the 
latest fashion. 

Moreover, our generation is more and more 
taken with black. Black grenadine with damassé 
designs, open-work, and stripes of all widths will 
furnish the majority of toilettes for the summer. 
It will be combined with jet embroidery for the 
vest and revers, or employed for paniers, or else 
mixed with bows of bright colors, and will serve 
to compose many charming effects. Pékins with 
alternate stripes of velvet and gauze have been 
manufactured expressly for summer wear. These 
are used for the corsage, sleeves, and paniers of 
black faille dresses. With jet we shall. witness 
a return of beads in all colors. Small over-skirts 
are even made of these beads, arranged in net- 
work, with large meshes, and edged with bugles 
in the guise of fringe, and, in fact, resembling a 
very wide belt more than an over-skirt. These 
are worn over skirts trimmed besides with a deep 
fringe to match, which takes the place of a 
flounce. As the weather becomes warmer, we 
shall see a host of small light wrappings, such 
as short capes, scarfs,small mantelets, etc., of 
crépe de Chine, plain or embroidered, and all 
trimmed with very deep fringe, for fashion at 
present dictates that all wrappings, whatever their 
shape, shall be small and short, but their trim- 
mings very deep. 

Fashion rules all things, even to parasols. For 
the country some are made of red cotton, but this 
fashion is becoming only to millionaires. Para- 
sols for city use are large, and are usually of 
black silk lined with red, rose, blue, or orange. 
The very long handle is finished with a figure in 
carved and colored wood, or else in porcelain, 
representing some animal or bird, such as a 
monkey, a cock, an owl, or even a turkey. This 
also is a caprice of the very rich, for certain 
fashions are not suited to persons of moderate 
means, not only because they attract attention, 
but also for the reason that these articles are in- 
tended to last and to be used, instead of being 
cast aside after serving the term of an ephemeral 
fancy. 

The panier corsage most generally worn this 
summer is the following: A corsage with ex- 
tremely long basques is divided into three parts, 
one on each side and one in the middle. These 
basques are shirred on the sides, and trimmed 
with lace or fringe. With suitable material this 
will be sufficient to make the paniers bouffant. 

Bridal dresses are still made extremely long 
in the back. The handsomest are of white bro- 
cade. The dress opens over a tablier of pleated 
white faille, trimmed with cordons of orange blos- 
soms. The veil of white tulle is dropped over 
the face, and falls to the knees in front, while it 
reaches almost to the bottom of the dress behind. 
Sometimes the veil is of lace, in some cases ran- 
ging as high as from $6000 to $8000. For these 
toilettes, as for all others, paniers are considered 
indispensable. When these paniers are not form- 
ed by the corsage as described above, they are 
found in the over-skirt, which is bouffant on the 
sides, and also slightly in the back. This over- 
skirt is almost always made of a different mate- 
rial from the skirt, but to harmonize with the 
latter. The material of the over-skirt is then 
employed for the trimming on the corsage and 
sleeves, that is to say, for the vest and revers. 
In some cases—for instance, with toilettes for 
the evening and dinners—when the material of 
the over-skirt is transparent, it is employed for 
the upper part of the sleeves. 

In guise of a wrap are seen many shawls of 
plain cachemire, with narrow border, and a palm- 
leaf in each corner. These are easily carried, 
requiring but little space, and nevertheless are 
quite warm. This will be the wrap for travel- 
ling and excursions. They are not worn, as for- 
merly, folded in shawl shape, but are wrapped 
about the figure in draperies in the antique fash- 
ion. Note should be taken of this movement on 
the part of fashion toward India cashmere, which 
has so long been abandoned. This movement is 
growing stronger, and I believe that next winter 
it will be general. 

In short, we should say that the short costume 
will reign undisputed until the winter for toilettes 
worn during the day; that paniers are estab- 
lished ; and that in all probability the dresses of 
next winter will be ample and puffed out, but not 
by means of the crinoline, ag some predict. rt 
ured goods have prevailed over plain ma 
which is never permitted to compose a whole 
toilette. Materials in brocade, with stripes, Pom- 
padour designs, and others, rule the fashion of 
the present day. 

It is with vests as it has been with polonaises, 
the disappearance of which has been predicted 
for five or six years, but which have a charmed 
life, as have also the vests. It has been repeat- 
edly announced that vests will be no longer worn, 
az indeed has been done with all styles. For 
summer wear fine white linen vests take the 
precedence. These are made like a corsage, that 
is to say, tight-fitting, and are trimmed with white 
embroidery, or else with colored wool, and are 
worn with all open corsages. 

It must not be supposed, however, that fashion 





is content with one form of corsage alone. By 
no means. I have seen in preparation for one 
of the leaders of fashion a toilette composed as 
follows: Short skirt of black faille pleated per- 
pendicularly and trimmed with four pleated 
flounces. Second skirt with voluminous paniers 
of black gauze, revealing much of the faille on 
the front of the skirt, but in revenge falling on 
the back of the skirt in three poufs. Long cor- 
sage with very long point, laced behind. From 
the neck to the end of the point are five bows of 
black satin ribbon with red faille face. These 
bows were composed of very long loops, almost 
as long as the ends. Long sleeves of black gauze, 
with cuffs of black faille. This is a dress which 
will be worn for promenades and visiting, adding, 
in guise of a wrapping, a scarf of black gauze, or 
else one of the light fancy wraps which I have 
previously described. Old black lace points are 
made up as panier wrappings, and are very ef- 
fective. EmMeLine Raymonp. 





AFLOAT AND ASHORE. 


OBODY was in the habit of calling Emily 
Travers a beauty, and few ever gave her a 
second glance in passing; yet when you happen- 
ed to linger at the gate for any reason, and saw 
her standifg there on the grass-plot feeding her 
doves, you would at once declare that a prettier 
sight than that you never saw in your life. A 
tall, lithe, shapely figure, a face full of sparkle 
and color, fair hair blowing on the wind, gar- 
ments fluttering, lips chirruping, ard hands toss- 
ing, while all about, flashing and tumbling, and 
whirling and wheeling, flocked and fell a cloud 
of white doves, making lightnings with their 
wings, and filling the air with whirs and coos 
and cries—it was a charming picture ; and having 
once seen this pretty sight, something of its beau- 
ty always seemed to hang about Emily afterward ; 
if she was not the rose herself, she had lived with 
the rose. But it was not Emily who ever gave 
such a subject a second thought; busy, bright, 
and happy as she was, the whole world seemed 
beautiful, and that was quite enough for her, with- 
out stopping to consider whether or not she was 
a part of that world. Nor did Norman Macpher- 
son ever stop to think on the subject; Emily had 
been a part of his world ever since he had had 
any, and what the world would be to him without 
her was something that never entered his head. 
He remembered the day when, a little chubby ur- 
chin three years old, he had been taken over the 
way to welcome the new baby there, and had ask- 
ed to see her wings; he remembered when he 
dragged her up and down the garden paths in 
his cart, and spilled her out, and she refused to 
scream; he remembered when: he was fighting 
with Saunders, and getting worsted, how she ar- 
rived upon the scene with a stone between her 
two arms that would have been Saunders’s death 
if it had happened to hit him: in fact, he remem- 
bered no time when she was not a part of him- 
self, when he had not sat with his arm about her 
waist, when he had not kissed her at meeting and 
parting, when he had not left every other girl for 
her, and would have been amazed if she had not 
welcomed him as a matter of course. After he 
went away to the Naval Academy, Emily’s letters 
were something that he looked forward to twice 
a week as unfailingly as to Wednesdays and Sat- 
urdays themselves ; and when he made his flying 
visit home, it was to Emily that he went with the 
recital of all his hopes and angers 4nd_ joys. 
“Emily,” he said once, in a startled way, “I be- 
lieve I say my prayers to you.” 

Being in this state of mind about sweet Emily 
Travers, you can imagine his wrathful consterna- 
tion when, on returning home from his first cruise, 
having been for some time without letters, and 
coming in by the long window instead of the 
door, he saw a fellow leaning over her chair—a 
tall, dark, handsome man, handsome but for a 
sear across his forehead—leaning over her chair 
and holding her hand, while her backward and 
upward gaze was as brightly fond as his manner 
was devoted. For a moment Norman stood spell- 
bound, and as he stood, he heard Emily saying: 

“Oh, how can you ask me, Howard dear? You 
know we never, never can be parted.” 

To think was something to which Mr. Norman 
Macpherson never condescended. He rather ex- 
celled in feeling. And just now he felt as if the 
only thing in the world to do was to knock this 
varlet down; aecordingly he took one step and 
did it. And then, seizing Emily’s hand himself, 
only to throw it from him with a wild and angry 
outery at her perfidy, he was gone; and he nev- 
er fairly knew again where he was, or what had 
happened, till he found himself on blue water 
for a three years’ cruise, with plenty of time to 
eat his heart out, and profoundly convinced that 
he was a victim of the blackest treachery, and 
that if Emily were false, then all the world was 
false. Six months of that bitter diet, with the 
swift, mad scene before his eyes, changing only 
to show the man falling, Sophy running forward 
with a shriek, and Emily standing frozen to stone 
as she had started from her chair, and the open- 
hearted and gay youth had become a taciturn 
and gloomy man, without a word to spare, ready 
for any dangerous service, and never half so 
pleased as when some black tempest followed 
them, and the thick darkness shut them in like 
the curtain of death and judgment that they 
were just about to lift. 

Yet when a twelvemonth had passed, his bitter- 
ness began to be something less in degree ; occa- 
sionally a ray of sense would break upon his gloom, 
and the thought would come to him that, after 
all, he had never once spoken of marriage to Emily 
Travers in so many words; he had taken every 
thing for granted; he had left the way open for 
any other beggar that chose to come along. 
Why, he asked, had he ever doubted Emily? 
She loved him to-day like a brother, as she had 
always done. Loved him like a brother! Not 
she, he would reply to himself, when he had 





felled her lover to the ground, and had flung her 
from him like a snake. She had reason to hate 
him, he said; of course she did hate him. 

Life looked dark enough to Norman Macpher- 
son at that time, and you may be sure he made 
no effort to set things right; but, with the per- 
sistency of his Scottish race, he fitted his back 
to bear the burden; and when the three years’ 
cruise was over, he made no visit to his home at 
all, but got another term of sea service, much to 
the relief of some one else who wished to stay 
ashore, 

As for Emily, she had not been sure that night 
that she was not beside herself. Talking to the 
young naval officer who was going to marry Sophy 
—a secret she had kept at Sophy’s requirement, 
and concerning which she had often drawn on her 
fancy for Norman’s pleasure and surprise when 
she should be allowed to tell him—addressing him 
affectionately, as she felt toward one so soon to 
be her brother, and answering his threat of tak- 
ing Sophy away by begging him not to part her 
from her sister, suddenly a white maniac with 
blazing eyes had appeared in the window, an up- 
lifted arm had fallen, the shrieking Sophy had 
run to lift the head of her senseless lover, and 
Norman was gone. What it all meant she could 
not conjecture, and she was too stunned to make 
the effort. She went about as if she were a mov- 
ing statue; every thing seemed to go on a long, 
long way beyond her view; she was waiting for 
a word that did not come; and when day after 
day and week after week crept by, and no ex- 
planation came from Norman, and she knew 
nothing of his whereabouts, except. the official 
statement, she realized that her world had col- 
lapsed like a pricked bubble, and she collapsed 
with it. 

When Emily came up from that sickness it 
was like one emerging from the dark valley of 
the shadow of death, and some of the shadow 
still clung to her; there was a look on her pale 
face as if she were gazing into a land beyond. 
Sophy was married, and went away; her mother 
closed the house, and took Emily to Europe, sit- 
ting down at last in a little town on the Mediter- 
ranean shores, where they could pick up their 
scattered threads, and see if they were still Amer- 
icans; and the days went by so quietly, with the 
slow rising and falling of the blue water of the 
tideless sea like an indolent breath beside them, 
that they hardly knew how many of them pass- 
ed. If they were not happy days to Emily, nei- 
ther were they entirely unhappy; only there 
seemed to be nothing to look forward to, and, 
except her mother, nothing to live for. She used 
to go among the people a little, to take long 
walks along the sea-wall at sunrise and at sun- 
set, to watch the white wings of the ships as 
they went in and out; and one day was just as 
monotonous as another, and she did not care 
whether they staid in this place or went on to- 
ward another; she simply felt that she could 
not go home to that hateful house where all the 
misery happened. 

Nor was there any very giddy variety in Nor- 
man’s days—out of sight.of shore, the sun com- 
ing up and going down as if by machinery, and 
he only glad to be in harbor for the sake of put- 
ting to sea again. Indeed, it sometimes made 
him furious to see the eagerness of the young 
men for the pleasures of the shore, and it was 
so seldom that he joined them that he earned 
mention with the commander as the most mo- 
rose man afloat. 

One day, being in Asiatic waters, the officers 
of the Attaseck, that had paused on her way from 
a more southerly harbor, came on board, and as 
they stepped on the deck, almost the first per- 
son that Norman saw was a tall, dark, handsome 
fellow with a scar across his forehead. In an 
instant he had turned upon his heel, and was 
striding to another part of the ship, before he 
knew what he was doing, or could make up his 
bewildered mind to action in relation to this 
man, who must long since have been Emily’s 
husband, as he reasoned. But he was not so 
quick that another foot did not come striding 
after, and a hand was laid upon his shoulder in 
a manner that made him wheel about at once. 

“Well, Mr. Macpherson,” said the stranger, in a 
great honest voice, “ according to all the laws of 
society, I believe you owe me some satisfaction, 
and I have come to claim it.” 

“ By all means, Sir,” said Mr. Macpherson, me- 
chanically, with a bow. 

And then the stranger broke into a hearty laugh. 
“ And I won’t say any thing,” he exclaimed, “about 
your outrage to your superior officer, but, by Jove!” 
he cried, with another peal of laughter, “ it serves 
you right. Did you suppose all the world wanted 
to marry your Emily, you conceited monkey ? 
Sophy was a girl much more to my mind, let me 
tell you. Sophy has been my wife this many a 
month. And it was of Sophy that Emily was 
speaking when you took the law into your hands. 
I suppose, Sir,” ran on the stranger, “that I 
ought to give you a good thrashing; but all the 
satisfaction I want is to hear you say that you 
are ashamed of yourself.” And you may be sure 
he had it. 

But there was no time for conversation before 
they were joined by others, and the courtesies of 
the exceedingly brief occasion occupied the time 
of hosts and guests till the boat put off again, 
and the Aétaseck received her own. But a letter 
to the Department, requesting a leave of absence 
from his ship, went into the mail from the next 
harbor they entered, and the time that passed be- 
fore answer came and the request was granted 
was longer than all the rest of Norman Macpher- 
son’s life. And although he travelled homeward 
as fast as steam could carry him, to his frame of 
mind electricity would have seemed slow. 

With what elation he saw at last, the long, 
long miles having ravelled out behind him like 
the clearing of a tangled skein, the lights of the 
city stretching on all the radiation of its avenues ! 
How gladly and eagerly, two hours after that, he 
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hurried up the street of the little suburban town, 
picturing to himself the sight of Emily, the sparkle 

_ of her surprise, the next moment when he should 
feel her arms around him, the way in which she 
would forgive him, hardly daring to look up, his 
heart was beating so. And when he did at last 
look up, it was only to see blinds closed and 
paths overgrown, and the latch of the gate too 
rusted to lift easily—only to find, with a benumb- 
ed sense of the world having come to an end, that 
Emily and her mother had gone ; and, as his own 
people had scattered long ago, there was nobody 
in that neighborhood to tell him where. 

But after a few hours his wits returned to Mr. 
Macpherson ; he remembered that the family had 
friends, and from one to another he went then in 
the following weeks; but to no purpose: all that 
he could discover was that Emily and her moth- 
er were in Europe, but in what portion of it no- 
body seemed to know. For a little while he ex- 
perienced all the black despair of such revulsion 
from hope. But there was nothing to do. He 
cursed his ill fortune, and contrived to get trans- 
ferred to the European squadron, and then began 
his search anew. As fate had ordered it, per- 
haps in mockery of his impulsiveness, he had 
not even learned the name of the officer who had 
demanded satisfaction; he did not even know if 
that officer belonged to the Aétaseck ; but he 
wrote to one of his old comrades to learn about 
him if possible, and meantime he waited and 
watched. 

Mr. Macpherson’s habits changed, too, some- 
what. From having never gone ashore, he now 
never staid on ship, if he could get away, when 
shore was in sight. Town after town he scoured, 
journey after journey he managed to make, bank 
after bank he visited, at post after post he asked. 
But he found no trace of what he sought; and 
as the year closed he said to himself that it was 
of no use, and that he was a man with a memory 
and without hope. Still he continued to go 
ashore when in harbor, although more from hab- 
it now than from expectation, sunshine or storm 
making little difference. 

He had come ashore one day as usual, on the 
afternoon of the morning when the frigate en- 
tered port, and had taken a stroll through the 
little town, and had lost himself in the upper 
part of it. The lowering weather of the morning 
had ripened to a drizzling mist at last, and now 
it was raining in a steady down-pour that the 
wind caught up in slanting sheets. He had, 
however, bought an umbrella at some shop, and 
was hurrying down to the shore—picturesque as 
ever, with all its boats and nets, in the advancing 
twilight, wrapped in gusts of rain that now and 
then opened and disclosed the masts rocking in 
the offing—and wondering only if he would find 
the sailors waiting with the gig. The wind was 
straight in his face, and the rain came fine as 
needles; he held the umbrella, as he bent to the 
force of the gale, directly before him, like an Af- 
rican warrior’s shield ; and that is the reason that 
suddenly he found himself brought to a stand- 
still, as with a sudden shock his umbrella had 
interlocked with another, like two horned crea- 
tures doing battle. “A thousand pardons,” he ex- 
claimed, gruffly, in English, before he bethought 
himself of his French. “Do pray excuse me,” 
came a parcel of silver notes, in English too. 
And then, in another moment, both of the um- 
brellas were sailing off upon the blast and career- 
ing out to sea—but what cared they who saw 
them in that. gathering gloom, as Emily and he 
were clasped in one another’s arms, and life was 
whole again ? 

They were married the next day; and al- 
though, a year afterward, Norman left the navy 
and entered business, it was not till that morose 
man had earned the reputation of being the jol- 
liest dog afloat. 











GOGGLES AND WATER-FALLS. 


BSURD as it may seem, it was dear grand- 
ma’s first thought, as, with a twinkle in her 
eye, she lifted her gold-rimmed specs to welcome 
the young hunter of the family, entering with 
three baby owls. 
“ And all alive ?” quoth she. 
“ Alive and lively, grandma, and most wise, as 
you will see ;” and, with a low bow, our courteous 
Nimrod presented his latest success. 


‘**Enwrapped with dignity, as with a mantle bound,’” 
cried a glad-hearted maiden, never at a loss in 
aptness of allusion. 


“*With flery glances scanned the circle round,’” 

added the dear old lady, with quite as fresh a 
memory as the best of them in the matter of 
quotation or expression pertinent to the occasion. 

“And of pedigree most ancient,” chimed in 
the captor ; “ yet, alas! not honest to the letter of 
their inoffensive lives. Just hear what the great 
Pliny saith, through his quaint translator Phile- 
mon Holland: ‘The Scritch-owle betokeneth al- 
wais some heavie newes, and is most unseemlie 
in the presages of publick affaires. He keepeth 
ever in deserts, and loveth not onely such unpeo- 
pled places, but also that are horrible and hard 
of In he is neither crying nor 
singing out, but uttering heavie grones of doleful 
moning. If he be seene to flie within cities or 
abroad in any place, it is not for good, but prog- 
nosticateth fearful misfortune. Howbeit, I my- 
self knowe that he hath sitten upon many houses 
of privat men, and yet no deadly accident follow- 
ed thereupon.’” 

The noble trio, juvenile representatives of the 
royal house of igide, themselves de- 
fiantly upon the table, “sitten” in state, most 
sharply discontent with the weleome accorded. 
In default of pantry. offerings, we had tamely 
quoted lines, blank and bare enough to them, 
poor waiting waifs, and with intensely dissatis- 
fied air our feathered guests shot forth glances 
betokening the fire raging within. A hastily 








improvised collation induced an instantaneous 
change of deportment, and presently the winged 
gentry, beautiful in light fluffy drapery, peered 
out from beneath heavily fringed lids, every 
phase of comical expression depicted, blended 
with an imperiousness of manner extremely droll, 
considering their youth and inexperience. 

Naming them occasioned some discussion. 
Grandma, in the plenitude of tender feeling, cried 
out, “ Faith, Hope, and Charity.” Peculiarly in- 
appropriate as it seemed, the vote was carried. 
Nevertheless, like most other pets, these “daugh- 
ters of night” received other appellations less 
suggestive of a sweet and holy life, and, as was 
carefully noted, accepting with readier response 
the latter. 

Their home—a cage of ample proportions— 
swung from the bough of an ancient apple-tree, 
where, at twilight (the fashionable hour in their 
calendar for family reunion and gossip), they, 
being always “at home,” were “most happy to 
receive,” and kith and kin often “ whinnied” out 
tender regrets, or rehearsed the popular news of 
the day—their day—recounting raids of previous 
nights, or chattering of prospective tours of mid- 
night carnage. Later, their latticed house-place 
safely within, the fledgelings were allowed their 
evening “constitutional” in the dining-room, a 
square of gay oil-cloth’being the usual sporting 
ground, over which the merry revellers tripped 
in lively measure, occasionally halting to give 
thought to toilette cares. In little trips and 
rapid runs, balancing upon one foot, then upon 
the other, they pirouetted with comic grace, now 
whirling with accelerated speed, now rounding 
the measure of their fun by rubbing bills—their 
style of conversational enjoyment. Certain droll 
fencing exercises exposed the “snowy hose and 
glossy boots,” developing as well a swelling dig- 
nity anid swagger of manner extremely ludicrous, 
especially when, with ear tufts erect, they affect- 
ed steps and movements strikingly akin to some 
old-time dances. 

One evening, kitty, feeling sociably inclined, 
slipped in, eying the gymnasts with deeply inter- 
ested phiz. Alas for all her well-laid schemes! 
Our feathered wiseacres hastily began trilling and 
whinnying their disgust, suddenly rubbed bills, 
tossed up the three fluffy heads, stretched their 
bits of legs as if to measure for a fight, and with 
united voice “scritched out” a saucy “ Did you 
ever!” right in her very face. Poor puss, read- 
ing the pugilistic hint, departed in hot haste. 

Our prima donna attempted their instruction 
in her beautiful art, and it was wonderful how 
soon the plumaged pupils seemed to take in the 
thought of imitation, and as she “ raised the tune,” 
using a. finger for baton, how the pretty brown 
pates fell to bobbing and nodding, giving re- 
sponses in queer chatterings, now gruff, now 
sharply pitched, and so going through the pan- 
tomime of song. 

For croquet-playing they had decided predilec- 
tions, and much merriment was created by droll 
steppings flank and forward, as, fastened by a 
cord to a stake, they kept pace with their cap- 
tor, twitching at his slippers, and eying with 
looks askance all others. 

“Cousins” tapping at their castle at the hour 
of dusk were usually older birds, and exactly as 
Pliny has described were their movements— 
“never flying directly at ease, but evermore side- 
long and byas, as if carried away with the wind 
or somewhat else.” Immediately upon alighting 
upon neighboring bough or branch they fell into 
lively discourse, with trills and strange intonings, 
varying in intensity of expression, as anger or 
mirthfulness ruled the hour. 

Some weeks after the coming of “ Faith, Hope, 
and Charity” a “grave and reverend signior” of 
the tribe craved hospitality at our hands—a ver- 
itable gran’pa owl, an immense creature, with a 
length from top of head to tip of tail of nine- 
teen inches, and about the breast showing a 
measurement of twenty. Like a deep and heavy 
mustache, gray-tinted and white, flowed out an 
exquisite fringing of breast feathers, so soft, so 
gently sweeping out, as summer winds played 
with the dainty drapery, developing the loveliest 
dashes of buffish tints. His head was round and 
full, resembling in shape that of a hooded snake, 
and so abundant and deep was the “pile” of 
plumage covering the royal crown that a baby’s 
fingers would be wholly hidden in the velvety 
depths. Unlike our younger guests, Grandpa 
Surnea had no ear tufts; his legs were feath- 
ered to the feet, and his wings covered with 
plumage of a deeper hue, ornamented with well- 
defined white spots. His mission was for day- 
light flight and labor, the wing quills at edges 
and sides lacking that recurving peculiar to night 
prowlers. His weight, judging from his size, 
greatly deceived us; we were sure it could not 
be less than three pounds, and were astounded 
to find it less than half our “guess.” This vet- 
eran hunter had doubtless come to us from 
= far North Countree, where Indians call him 


An h owl, born in the reign of George 
the Second, lived to be over a hundred; an obit- 
uary was pronounced over the centenarian, and 
this attention has in slight measure atoned for 
the “calumny of ages” heaped upon this busy 
tribe. Cruel anathemas have been thrown in 
the teeth of this nocturnal brotherhood for six 
thousand years. It is surely time such unéalled- 


for aspersions should cease. Oreated for the | 


enjoyment of darkness, a ope be twit- 
ted of their birthright ? ile man and 
is refreshed, his neighbor the owl is eo ne 
— his granaries, disposing with 

zeal of vermin most destructive to thé interests 
of human beings. These midnight rovers, flit- 
ting like spectres through the darkness, are in 
reality among man’s truest helpers. What if 
their music is not acceptable to ears polite !—to 
expectant owlets the strains are dulcet tones. 
Most exemplary, too, are these much-maligned 
birds in all domestic relations, no feathered fam- 


ily showing a fairer record for faithfulness and 
tenderest attention to mate and fledgelings. Ma- 
terfamilias is assiduously watched over, and the 
small lodgers of their comfortable house-place 
are by gossip and song hushed to quietness and 
slumber. When adversity afflicts a member of 
the fraternity, most touching is the devotion of 
others on the wing. A Swedish writer narrates 
that some imprisoned owls were for more than 
two weeks looked after by their kindred with 
unceasing care; dainties most nourishing were 
thrust upon their attention, and in every way 
known to them they were constantly reminded 
that friends were near. 

The Moguls of Tartary hold owls in great 
veneration. Once upon a time the renowned 
Gengis-Khan, with a small army, was put to flight 
by ruthless foes. The commander, forced to con- 
ceal himself, took refuge in a small coppice. 
Immediately an owl settled himself upon the 
bush beneath which was hidden the chieftain, and 
his pursuers, thinking it impossible for a man to 
hide where a bird could perch, passed it by. 
Ever after the winged protector was held to be 
sacred, and every one wore a plume of the feath- 
ers of this species upon his head. To this day 
the Kalmues continue the custom upon festival 
occasions, and some tribes have an idol in the 
form of an owl, to which they attach the real 
legs of one. 

“Faith, Hope, and Charity” interest us more 
and more. Their drolleries are an infinite source 
of delight, and their quaint solemnities afford us 
hearty mirth. 








THE TERRACE OF THE CAPITOL. 
See illustration on first page. 


HIS fine picture gives an extended bird’s-eye 

view of Washington, as seen from the spa- 
cious terrace at the foot of the broad steps of 
the Capitol. From this point, on the summit of 
Capitol Hill, the broad Pennsylvania Avenue is 
seen stretching in a direct line from the Capitol 
to the White House. On the left are the beauti- 
ful grounds of the Botanical Gardens, Smithso- 
nian Institute, and other public places, with the 
Washington Monument in the distance, while on 
the right of the avenue is unrolled Washington 
proper, with its wide, well-paved streets, numer- 
ous squares, spreading trees, and palatial edifices, 
which is destined at no distant day to take rank 
as the most beautiful city of the Union. The 
terrace itself shows the mingling of classes pe- 
culiar to this rallying ground, where people from 
every corner of the nation jostle each other: 
fashionable dames and hard-working Treasury 
girls, foplings and mechanics, cabinet ministers 
and department clerks, Congressmen and their 
constituents from all over the Union, meet on a 
common footing in the one spot which belongs 
alike to the lofty and the lowly, being the prop- 
erty of the people of the United States. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Nae aor conflicting reports, 
there is no doubt that the terror in Russia 
is very real and very alarming, and each day may 
bring news of more aggressive revolutionary 
crime. The impression natnrally exists that the 
great conflagrations which have occurred in 
many parts of the country may be the outgrowth 
of the Nihilist conspiracy. Among the cities 
recently destroyed, in part, by fire is Lublin, in 
Russian Poland, situated about ninety miles from 
Warsaw. It was a town of much commercial 
importance, and the disaster, if reports concern- 
ing its extent prove true, will create much dis- 
tress and excitement in many European trade 
centres. 

The Nihilists are so called from their lack of 
faith in 'g! thing, although probably such a 
sweeping definition should be accepted with 
some qualification. At present, however, the 
avowed purpose of the society is to overthrow: 
reconstruction has not yet entered into its plans, 
even if such a latent purpose exists. How lar, 
the society is can not easily beknown. It is di- 
vided and subdivided; a‘ circle’’ consists of six 
members, and ten ‘circles’? form a complete 
body of sixty persons. The oath which each 
member. takes recognizes the Russian govern- 
ment as the enemy of the Russian people. There 
is little doubt that the severe repressive meas- 
ures adopted will only, by increasing the cause 
of discontent, add fuel to the flames; and yet 
even those who condemn these measures must 
sympathize to some extent with the condition 
of the emperor. The Court Circular remarks: 
“There is no more well-meaning sovereign in 
existence than the present ruler of Russia, and 
yet he can not go out in his own capital without 
being surrounded by spies, police, and soldiers 
for fear of assassination....When the Czar went 
to Livadia he was driven to the railway in an 
iron-clad carriage, escorted by four hundred 
mounted guards, the station was surrounded by 
soldiers, and sentinels were absolutely placed 
all along the line. Twenty-four hours before 
the royal train started all traffic was stopped 
and no one was allowed to approach the line till 
it had passed.” 





Daily ‘‘ weather maps” are now published in 
certain daily papers, and are sure to be popular. 
They are, of course, supplied by the Signal Serv- 
ice De rtment of the government, and give 
much interesting information res 

rature, wind, rain, ete. They 
studying from day to day. 


1 Be worth: 


} Wie project of a canal to cohnect the Atlantic 
and the Pacifie is nothing mew: it has been agi- 
tated from time to for many long years; 
but the sessions of the International Canal Con- 
aes which are being held in Paris at the time 

f this writing, seem of more interest and im- 
portance than any of their 
seems probable that some d on will be reach- 
ed in regard to routes. Of the seven different 
routes that have been under consideration by 
the Committee on Technical Questions, all 
have been thus far eliminated except the Nica- 


redecessors, as it 





ragua Canal, with locks, and a canal connecting 





Simon Bay with the port of Panama. If ever 
the Isthmus Canal is completed, it will be one 
of the greatest feats of human skill and enter- 
prise, and commercially and politically will be 
of incalculable value. 





It will be remembered by many of our readers 
that some time ago a lady was robbed of a dia- 
mond ear-ring while she was walking in Fifth 
Avenue. One of the ruffians who committed 
this deed of violence was sentenced soon after- 
ward to serve a term of twenty years in the State- 

rison. The other, an accomplice who fied, has 
ately been tried and sentenced to eighteen years 
in the State-prison. Peaceful citizens will feel 
more secure for a while. 





A sad case is reported from Somerville, in the 
suburbs of Boston. While a number of children 
were playing in the grounds of the nunnery a 
little girl, ten years old, picked up a ball which 
several boys had been ye, She refused to 
return it, and they recklessly pelted her with 
stones, one of which struck her on the temple, 
causing her death a day or two afterward. 





“The heated term of May” is perhaps the cor- 
rect phrase in which to describe the weather 
that came suddenly upon us. ‘One swallow 
does not make a summer,’’ but we think a few 
weeks of such heat would hurry up the ap- 
poe season very decidedly. otels and 

oarding-houses in all sea-side, mountain, and 
country resorts are being swept and garnished, 
and some are already open for guests, 





A building to be known as ‘‘Stone Hall” is 
soon to be erected by Wellesley College, at a cost 
of about $80,000. 


The King collection of antique gems, the pur- 
chase of which the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
has under consideration, is valued at about 





Staten Island seems to be greatly disturbed by 
ghosts. But with all the investigations thus far 
made, the ghosts dissolve into nibbling rats, 
flapping swallows, and swaying boughs of trees, 
which scratch against the ‘‘ haunted house.” 





According to statements made in exchanges, 
there have been during the past three motths 
1000 more cases of scarlatina in this city than 
during the corresponding quarter last year. Not 
less than seventy-five per cent. of all cases are 
of children under five years of age. 





Friends of Harvard Medical School assert that 
it could not successfully enter upon the instruc- 
tion of female students without an additional 
fund of $200,000. 





Three Toronto children were playing with 
matches in a shed. One of them was three 
years old, the two others about five. What 
may naturally be expected when babies play 
with matches? Weli, it happened just as any 
sensible person would expect. The shed and 
the little ones were burned up. 





It is an interesting and significant fact that 
the postmaster of Atlanta, Georgia, thought he 
could sell $5000 worth of ten-dollar refunding 
certificates, and that, having obtained that 
amount, they ‘“‘went like hot cakes.’? More 
than this, orders came in to him for $300,000 in 
such certificates so quickly as to almost over- 
whelm him, and the prospect is that his hands 
will be full of business for some time to come. 





Coney Island will be lighted by electricity the 
coming summer in all quarters. The evening 
will be the popular time for visiting the island 
for those who are fond of a blaze of glory. 





An exhibition of an interesting kind is to be 
held in Dresden in the summer of this year. 
This is a general exhibition of objects of art, 
science, and industry connected with the educa- 
tion and training of youth. 





Petropaulovsk, a Russian town, reported by 
cable to be in flames at this writing, is on the 
direct, travelled road from St. Petersburg to the 
Siberian wastes. Its real importance is not in- 
dicated by its population, which, apart from 
troops, scarcely reaches 10,000, but it is one of 
the chief Russian inland military posts, has a 
large cannon foundry, and its commercial rela- 
tions with other towns give it special importance. 


At Queen Victoria’s Drawing-room, held on 
May 3, Madame Von Biilow, wife of the Danish 
minister in London, presented six Américan 
ladies to her Majesty. 


English papers mention thata dealer in second- 
hand books recently offered for sale in London a 
copy of Dickens’s Old Curiosity Shop, printed in 
raised letters for the use of the blind, and com- 
prising three large and thick volumes in impe- 
rial quarto. On the title-page is the inscrip- 
tion: “ Presented by the Author to the Blind, 
and printed at Perkins’s Institution for the 
Blind, Boston, Massachusetts, 1869.” 





Troubles of various kinds are reported from 
British India. Incendiary fires, kindled by na- 
tive malcontents, continue in the Poonah dis- 
trict. Rain is needed in many sections, so that 
the indigo crop will be almost a failure in any 
event, and other crops will fall short, unless the 
drought is soon broken. Cholera has appeared 
in many cities of the Punjab. Distress and fam- 
ine, in connection with incompetency, corrup- 
tion, and Jack of organization on the part of 
Officials, are producing a most serious state of af- 
fairs. ‘‘ Dacoity,’’ or robbery by armed gangs, 
is assuming alarming proportions, especially in 
the Poonah district. Bands of “‘dacoits’’ are 
scouring the country, committing most daring 
deeds of violence. ey seem to be parts of a 
regular organization, under the command of one 

assadeo Bulwund. They are suspected of 
having destroyed many publie buildings; and 
in a remarkable manifesto to the Bombay gov 
ernment they threaten to raise another mutiny, 
and put a price upon the head of the Governor, 
unless their distress is removed, native trade en- 
couraged, taxes reduced, and employment sup- 
plied by government. Energetic measures are 
now taken to suppress this mutiny. 
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NIGH FIFTY YEARS AGO.—[Sze Pace 382.] 
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PAINTED BY WATTEAU. 


“Parrtep by Watteau”—so the legend runs 

About the quaint gilt frame. “And painted well,” 
I murmur; for the tenderest of suns 

Shines softly in upon a forest dell, 
Where, robed in silken sheen and satin floss, 
Ladies of fashion tread the golden moss, 


While gentlemen, our great-grandfathers, trip 

With crook in hand beside a crystal stream. 
Sure never sweeter smile moved human lip. 

The poet says, ‘Things are not what they seem.” 
Perhaps they were not then. Perhaps that grace 
Was only in the figure and the face, 


Leaving the heart a false and foolish void. 
Perhaps they felt not that the grass was green, 
And that the flower wherewith the white hand toyed 
Shone with the silent speech of the Unseen. 
Perhaps that woman’s heart was hard and cold; 
Perhaps the man that wooed her wooed her gold. 


Past painter's name and picture, I look out 
Through the lawn window, where the shadows pass 
So swiftly, and each shadow with a shout 
Of sweet girl-laughter from the trampled grass. 
Ah, Wattean, thou art dim, for all thy sun: 
The world is wiser, and thy day is done. 


Look at her there, the danghter of the house, 
Slim as a lily, fair as flowers are fair. 

And look at him, the lord of leagues of grouse, 
Stalwart as Galahad, and as debonair. 

No rouge or powder, wreath or ribboned crook, 

Mock the glad morning light by lawn and brook. 


Come, paint them as they stand—her tumbled hair, 
Finshed cheek, and laughing eyes of clearest blue; 

He bronzed and bearded. Hang the picture there, 
And say which is the nobler of the two— 

Those old-world maidens with their shepherds gay, 

Or these, the man and woman of our day. 





NIGH FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
See illustration on page 380. 


PIS touching picture shows an aged dame 

sadly recalling the memories of her youth, 
and conjuring up the past by the aid of its pre- 
cious relics. The well-preserved letters, yellow 
with age, that lie spread on the table before her, 
the faded nosegay crumbling to dust, and the 
fresh young face that looks out from the open 
miniature on her lap, each tells a pathetic tale 
of those far-off days when the bright, rosy-cheeked 
girl of twenty stood on the threshold of life, and 
asked hopefully what it held in store for her. 
Meanwhile relentless time has rolled on, and day 
by day she has fulfilled her destiny. Page after 
pege has she turned the book of fate, seeing one 
hope after another depart, one friend after anoth- 
er snatched away, one tie after another broken, 
until at last, at the end of threescore years and 
ten, she finds the record well-nigh complete, and 
herself on another threshold, looking forward no 
longer to life, but now into eternity. Here she 
pauses and turns back. It is not the future, but 
the past, now on which she loves to dwell. The 
halcyon days of youth and hope, which sped so 
fast, appear brighter even than they did in pass- 
ing, glorified by the glamour of memory, which 
effaces all the asperities of reality, and only re- 
calls the blissful emotions of half a century ago, 
when life was in its spring. 





(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 19, Vol. X11) 
SUSY. 


By MISS THACKERAY, 


Avrnos or “Orv Kenstxeton,” “Miss AnoEt,” 
“Da Capo,” Ero. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE ATELIER. 


Svsy’s room was over the sitting-room, and look- 
ed toward the garden; it was a narrow little 
whitewashed slip. The bed was hung with yellow 
curtains that were fastened to a gilt crown sus- 
pended from the ceiling ; there was a marble wash- 
stand, with a looking-glass with one Cyclops eye 
reflecting the light; there was a wooden chest of 
drawers, and a trunk containing her modest pos- 
sessions, and a peg or two, from which hung 
Susy’s cloak, and her black ‘Soest with its long 
veil ; as the breeze came blowing through the open 
window the veil gently floated. There was also 
an arm-chair with four straight legs and a huge 
yellow paunch ; a little pair of red slippers stood 
against the bed. The walls were quite bare, 
except for a little pencil drawing of the dear old 
rectory. The room itself opened upon a wide 
landing, which was used for many purposes—as 
a store for washing lines, for potato sacks, piles of 
fire-wood, and, besides all this, it contained vari- 
ous ladders and trap-doors and long poles. Susy, 
who had got up early one morning soon after her 
arrival, was startled by a faint scream, and open- 
ing her door, found an unexpected pair of neat 
black legs suspended mid-air from a ladder which 
had been let down from the ceiling. 

“Ep! ‘elp!” says madame’s voice, somewhat 
muffled, from above. “ venez ! Tam lost; 
I can not get down, Ah! who is it ?—is it you, 
Miss Susy? Come up careful, and guide my feet. 
Ah! that is right. Thank you,” says madame, 
once landed from the ladder, panting and shaking 
herself. “That good-for-nothing Max, it is all 
*im. He will not ‘ave the apples in his atelier— 
such fancies! I went up to see if there was 
room in the grenier, and I lost my poor old head.” 

“Had you been there long ?” said Susy. 

“An age,” said madame, mysteriously. “I 
have scream for anage. You’ave saved my life.” 

Madame must have had good nerves, for she 
soon recovered her breath and her composure, and 
she invited Susy to accompany her on her explo- 
rations. Madame led the way down stairs, the 
neatest imaginable little Rembrandt-like figure in 
her white cap and black skirts. “Was it not a 
well-built, handsome house?” she said. “ Her 
poor ‘usban’ had planned it all. It was hers 











now; it would all belong to Max some. day—he 
was her only son.” 

“Is he a painter?” said Susy. 

“No; he is a graver on steel. 
he work, ” said mad as she d the great 
door of the atelier with hie. and led the way 
into a huge room with a big window built out 
into the garden. It was more like a barn than 
any thing else. It was furnished in the simplest, 
roughest way; but there was something which 
gave a touch of life and of romance to it all, to 
the odds and ends, the plaster casts, the photo- 
graphs upon the walls, to the old orange curtain 
swinging across the window ; it was the something 
which belongs to all that concerns those mystical 
worlds of art, those dreams eternal of life which 
pass away. 

Madame, who had some perception under her 
frill night-cap, secretly wished for Max to make a 
drawing of the young Life now walking into his 
great shabby afelier. The slanting stream of 
morning came dazzling from the high window 
into the girl’s face, and as she moved aside she 
found madame’s blinking eyes approvingly fixed 
upon her. : 

“ Ah! you should know my son,” said madame, 
who did not beat about the bush. “He want to 
marry ; he is a good boy, very ’andsome, not like 
me. He take after his poor fazzer.” 

“ And is your son engaged to be married ?” Susy 
asked. 

“No,” says madame; “I have not yet found 
the lady. He say to me, ‘ Mamma, find me a wife 
if you will, but she must ’ave a dot.” I ’ave seen 
you and my poor papa in such torment and diffi- 
culty for money, that I will not marry without a 
dot. I should wish my wife to ’ave a carriage, if 
possible. This house is so far from the barriere !” 
It is reasonable, is it not, and well said ?” 

“ Very reasonable indeed,” said Susy, laughing. 
She did not take interest enough in M. Max to be 
shocked by madame’s very matter-of-fact explana- 
tions. 

“Max he works @ l'eau forte,” continued ma- 
dame, beginning to dust and straighten. “ He 
have worked for all the best houses; he have 
made pictures for Mr. Charles Blanc. Look, that 
is his table,” and she pointed to a business-like- 
looking table in a window shaded by a slanting 
frame through which the light came softened by 
silver paper. All the many murderous appliances 
of the peaceful art—daggers, stilettos, sharpened 
blades and piercing points—were heaped in the 
tray; the dabbers lay together, the oil-pots and 
acids stood in a row along a shelf against the wall. 
A sort of iron oven had been erected near the fire- 
place, to which madame proudly pointed. “Those 
are the hot plates ; you could not touch them when 
the gas is turnedon. The extravagant! He buy 
that pretty piano only last year. He is never here 
to touch upon it. Do you like music? You can 
come when you like to play.” 

Susy’s eyes brightened at this permission. 

“You need not be afraid to come; Max ‘ave 
not been near the place for two month. That is 
his portrait—wicked, good-for-nothing,” and she 
pointed to a charcoal head curling from the wall 
where it had been fastened by a single nail. It 
represented a long-nosed, frizzle-headed person 
with a sort of grin. “It is like,” said madame. 
“ Ah! you will see he is a’andsome fellow. There 
are his portfolios. Look, what he can do,” and 
while madame ferreted about with dusters and 
spectacles, Susy opened the big portfolio on the 
chair, and began turning over picture after picture, 
not a little puzzled by some, delighted by others. 
She had absolutely no experience or knowledge 
of art, but some natural taste. As she stood there 
some one came in at the door ; it was net the own- 
er of the studio, only the lodger—the colonel— 
coming back from his water-cure, who now stood 
looking in, attracted, as most idle people are, by 
an open doorway. 

“Come in, come in, Monsieur le Colonel,” says 
madame, hospitably. “Come and see my son’s 
work. You are rich; you should buy some of 
his pictures to hang on the walls of your cha- 
teaux. Show M. le Colonel what you have in that 
portfolio, my dear child ;” and Susy, instinctively 
turning accomplice, pulled at the yellow curtain 
to keep out the dazzling sun, and then began hold- 
ing up one ving after another. 

The colonel stood by gravely looking through 
his glasses. There were pictures of every sort— 
portraits, fancy pieces, Holy Families, original 
sketches, and copies from the old masters. 

“This is a very pretty picture,” said Susy, hold- 
ing up a landscape, delicately etched with sun- 
light and shade, and water reflecting, and April 
clouds drifting across the sky. 

“That is not unlike Tarndale, where I live; 
where my children are at present,” said the col- 
onel, wondering what Susy would say. “It is cer- 
tainly an admirable engra 

“Your children?” said in pausing; “have 
you—” 

He interrupted her. “My children would not 
seem children to you, Miss Holcombe; my son is 
seventeen, my daughter is sixteen.” 

“And her name is Tempy, is it not?” cried 
Susanna, clasping her hands, with a look very 
bright, and then very sad. “Oh, I am so glad! 
I hoped so it might be you when mamma told me 
your name.” And then she told him of her meet- 
ing at the Castle—of her acquaintance with Tempy 
—of that happy day, so short a time ago, so long 
ago. Susy was thankful to speak to any one who 
seemed interested, not pained by what she had to 
remember. Her mother used always to shrink 
from it all. To Mrs. Marney the dear old grand- 
father had only seemed a judge. She had never 
understood him. It was a delight and an ease of 
mind to Susy to talk of him, of his goodness, to 
so kind and sympathizing a listener as the col- 
onel; and then Tempy, too, seemed a fresh bond 
between them. Were they coming to Paris? 
How delighted Susy was! Tf Susy was pleased, 
her new friend was not less pleased. The girl in- 
terested him more and more. What a friend for 








Tempy! How glad he should be to bring them 
together ! 

“Well, what are you about? you are not look- 
ing at the pictures !” cried madame; and Susy, 
recalled to her duty, held up @ new print. 

“ Here is a very pretty one,” said she. “ I think 
this must be Ruth and Naomi.” 

“Yes, my dear child,” said the old lady, coming 
up and giving her an approving pat. “Ah! that 
is the daughter-in-law I should wish to have. Just 
see how well it is done; look at the veil, colonel, 
and the necklace. And the expression! Oh, 
what expression !” 

“But Ruth had no dot, madame,” said Susy, a 
— maliciously, with one of her pretty bright 

ooks. 

“Ding, dong, ding, dong, Soooosy! ding, dong, 
Soooosy !” comes from the garden ‘outside. One 
little brother is rattling a stick in a flower-pot, 
the other is pretending to be a bell. “Venez 
déjeuner, Sooos!” cry the children in the jumble 
of French and English habitually used by those 
young Anglo-Parisians. They come thumping 
along the passage to the door of the studio, peep 
in, and run away, and Susy turns at the summons, 
nods farewell to her colonel and to madame. 

“Do not forget to come and play the piano,” 
said madame, ealling after her. “ You shall give 
my little grandchild some music lessons, if you 
like.” 

“T should be very glad,” said Susy, simply; and 
as she spoke, an idea came into the worthy col- 
onel’s head. 

Long afterward, in different times and circum- 
stances, she remembered that quiet half hour in 
the shabby atelier, with its treasures and make- 
shifts. The little boys trotted along the passage, 
followed by their sister. The summons to break- 
fast was an improvisation on their part. The 
meal was still frizzling and boiling in the pans 
and pois through which breakfast is transmogri- 
fied on its way to the table. The children burst 
open a door with an accustomed air; Susy fol- 
lowed, and found herself, not in the dining-room, 
but in a sunny little kitchen full of fumes and 
sunshine, where her mother stood bending over 
the stove. It was a contrast to her last invasion. 
Mrs. Marney looked up confused, somewhat dis- 
pleased, and blushing crimson, with a spoon in 
her hand and her dress pinned back. 

“Oh, mamma,” cried Susy, “why don’t you 
make me do this?” and she sprang forward. 
“Are these your letters that you write before 
breakfast ?” 

“J—I thought you would be vexed, dear, if I 
told you it was I who did the cooking, not Denise,” 
said Mrs. Marney, humbly. “I know all this is 
not what you have been accustomed to at home.” 

“Don’t!” cried Susanna, flinging her arms round 
her mother’s neck. “I have not been accustomed 
to a mamma,” 

Meanwhile Mick and Dermot, who seemed bent 
upon revealing the family secrets, went on their 
way through a second door, which across & 
passage to the little anteroom where the family 
met at meals, Through this open door came a 
sudden burst of angerand impatience. “ Goaway, 
you urchins. Where the devil is your mother ?” 
cries a voice. “Tell her—” 

“ Yes, dear, yes,” Mrs, Marney calls out, hasti- 
ly interrupting, and turning back to her eggs again. 
“Go, Susy dear, and talk to him.” 

Susy, blushing, and with some repugnance, 
crossed the passage and said, ‘“‘ Good-morning,” to 
her step-father, who was sitting with a pile of pa- 
pers at a table where some cups were set upon the 
oil-cloth. He didn’t look up, and seemed little 
inclined for her company, and she went into the 
sitting-room to wait for her mother’s 
The garden outside looked pleasant and green; 
the room itself was a scene of confusion. The 
round table was covered with pens, papers, and 
ink ; a black bottle and a dirty glass stood in the 
centre, by the lamp, that cloud by day, that pillar 
of light by night, under which Marney wrote his 
articles, and Mrs. Marney patched the family 
patches. 

Opened and unopened, a heap of newspapers 
were flung on a chair by the table; a pair of slip- 
pers that Marney had thrown off were as 
they had fallen. There was a sofa with 
cushions tumbling tipsily about, and a great yellow 
arm-chair was piled with children’s garments ; the 
doors of the cupboard were swinging open. It 
was a dingy, untidy-looking room, and Denise had 
certainly done little but undo the shutters that 
morning. Susy, with housewifely instincts, look- 
ed round and began folding and straightening 
some of the disorder into order; she picked up 
the torn papers from the floor and threw them 
into the waste-basket. One scrap was written 
twice, on two different sheets, in Marney’s tidy 
handwriting. Susy could not help seeing it, and 
wondering what it meant. “Itis with the great- 
est pain and reluctance that I have written so 
plainly. Your kind and generous heart will—” 
Susy blushed, read no more, and threw the paper 
away with the rest ; then she turned to the news- 
papers. She had laid hands upon one or two of 
them, and began to pile them tidy, when an ex- 
clamation from one of the little boys who had 
come into the room stopped her. 

“‘Mustn’t touch,” said the little boy, whipping 
his top. “ Father will beat you if you touch,” 

“7% Sn t think he will beat me, Dermy,” said 
Susy, laughing; “but I will leave the 
alone if he does not like them to be touched.” 

“He always scolds when mamma touches,” 
said Dermot. “ Dis donc, ma sceur,” continued 
the little boy ; “did the colonel give you any pic- 
tures?” and the child came up and slipped his 
hand into Susy’s. The little bright face looked 
up quite artlessly. Susy was puzzled. “He 
gave me no pictures, dear,” she said, stroking 
his head. 

“ Why didn’t you ask for some ?” said the oth- 
er little fellow. ““ We always ask.” It was very 
little; but Mickey’s announcement made poor 
Susy’s heart sink with vague apprehension. She 








already felt that there must be much in her new 
life from which she must turn away, much that 
she must be content to ignore. A time came be- 
fore very long when the poor girl could no lon- 
ger not to see what was passing before 
her eyes. The difficulties, the straits, the shifts, 
and extravagances of the little household were 
all patent enough. 

Susy used to meet the colonel constantly after 
that morning, as people do meet who are living 
in little suburban boarding-houses. One day he 
stopped, and looked. greatly embarrassed, and 
finally asked her whether it was true that she had 
consented to co ve. Marie lessons in music. 

“ Yes,” sai “T am very proud of earn- 
ing a little money. at 

“Tt has occurred to me that perhaps you would 
allow your friend Tempy to profit by your de- 
lightful acquirement,” said the colonel. “The 
music mistress we have been counting upon has 
just failed us. If you would agree to my daugh- 
ter’s terms, it will be a great kindness on your 


“ But I couldn't teach well enough,” said Susy, 
blushing, and opening her round eyes; “and I’m 
sure if I could, I wouldn’t like to—to—” 

“T know I have offended you,” said the colonel, 
looking so crest-fallen that, rather than give him 
pain, Susy doubtfully agreed. 

“Tt is absurd,” said she, looking up; “but I 
know what you have done for mamma. Will 
you let me try to pay part of her debt to you »” 

“We will talk of that presently,” said the col- 
onel, brightening up. “I will come and speak to 
your mother, if she is at home this afternoon.” 

A little later in the day the colonel came, as he 
had promised. Marney was out; Mrs. Marney 
and her daughter were sitting together in the 
window of the sitting-room. “ Come in, colonel,” 
said Mrs. Marney, in her friendly weleoming way. 
“What is this my Susy tells me?” The colonel 
had soon talked Mrs, Marney over. She was will- 
ing enough that Susy should be paid ; and indeed 
her admiration for Susy’s music was unbounded. 
“T can’t think where the child it all; I nev- 
er could play a note,” Mrs. Marney declared. 
This matter being settled, the colonel presently 
found himself with a poetry book in his hand, 
reading to the two as they sat at their darns. 
He had not done any thing so sweet and to his 
taste for a very long time. As he read he look- 
ed up and saw Susy’s eyes fixed upon his. Dry 
old colonel as he was, the girl’s bright look 
touched him. He went back to his rooms feel- 
ing as if they were strangely dull and deserted. 
And still more so was the grand apartment he had 
taken for his son and daughter, to which he re- 
luctantly moved next day. All the life and in- 
terest in the place seemed to him centred in that 
bare little parlor where the two women were sit- 
ting at work, hour after hour, while the little boys 
played in the garden outside. Tempy was a very 
dear girl, and Fanny was a very superior woman, 
but they did not seem to make things look so 
peacefully home-like as these two. Tempy would 
have opened her eyes if she could have read her 
father’s thoughts. What! that a home—that 
little shabby, untidy parlor, scattered over with 
scraps? Impossible! 
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T is curious to observe with what tenacity 
Americans abroad cling to each other. Fond 
as they are of the brilliancy as well as the nov- 
elty of foreign society, they still evince the fac- 
ulty for “ colonizing” in the heart of every Euro- 
pean capital; and we have heard dozens of our 
country people indicate the special advantages of 
a residence in certain towns by saying, “The 
— society there is excellent,” just as so 
y Americans returning from the Continent 
will tell you of the delights of a visit to Fiorence 
or Rome, where they knew “such nice people 
from Baltimore or Oregon.” A volume might be 
written about Americans abroad, but in this pa- 
per we merely wish to say a few words about 
American society in Paris, since of late years it 
has become a distinct phase of life in the gay 
capital, no less than three thousand Americans 
being registered as actual residents and house- 
holders. 
The “ American quarter” par excellence is in 
the region of the Champs Elysées and Arc de 
. are some of the most luxurious 
apartment-houses i in Paris, and here it is that the 
most superb American entertainments are given ; 
but many in the artistic and literary circle have 
co! ited about the neighborhood of the Church 
of the Trinity, and also in the stately, middle-age 
quarter of old St.Germain. Many prefer going 
into the admirable pensions established chiefly 
for Americans, and which in nearly every case 
afford the best opportunity for learning the lan- 
Comparatively few Americans go into 
the upper circles of French society. The ancien 
noblesse of France are haughty, and entirely indif- 
ferent to strangers, so that the instances of Amer- 
este mingling with the haut ton of France are 
and receptions at the Elysée are 
different affairs, and are apt to include many 
Americans, but a’ is always friendly 
and inclined to be sociab 
This distinction of ome has helped to create 
a code of social rules and entertainments for the 
American society in Paris. But it must not be 
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supposed that our country people are ignored in 
Paris; on the contrary, they have materially af- 
fected the city, and outer and inner signs of their 
influence and consequence exist on every side. 
The Paris “season” begins about Christmas- 
time, usually with the opera, and some very fine 


dinner parties. To the former, Americans and 
French alike go in any toilette that suits their con- 
venience, hence it is that, in spite of the magnifi- 
cence and splendor of the Opera House, the effect 
is unequal, the most gorgeous costumes mingling 
with the ordinary ones, and here and there the 
blouse or rusty coat of a working-man is visible 
in the galleries. 

Dinner parties are usually served @ la Russe, 
the hour varying from half past six to eight, 
and punctuality is considered etiquette: hence 
the mauwvais quart d’heure finds few victims in 
American Paris. Full dress is less rigorously 
demanded than in England, and low necks are 
rarely seen; but here again caprice may be in- 
dulged in. We have seen at a very elaborate 
dinner party a curious mingling of costumes— 
the palest satins and richest laces, and the most 
ordinary of high-necked black silks, while even 
among the gentlemen evening dress was not uni- 
formly regarded. The season fairly set in, nearly 
every lady who has a “salon” of her own estab- 
lishes a reception-day. On these all calls of 
friendliness or obligation are made, but, unlike 
England and America, few people offer any re- 
freshment, and that solace of the feminine mind, 
afternoon tea, is nearly unknown. Any kind of 
nice street or carriage costume is worn for these 
calls, while the lady of the house generally ap- 
pears in a sort of dark dinner dress. As we 
have said, apartment-houses are most popular ; so 
that going in, one asks the concierge, or janitress, 
simply if ‘‘ madame” is at home, and on arriving 
at our friend’s door—sometimes four or five 
flights above—cards are handed to the servant 
who answers our ring. The card is taken in on 
a salver; except in a few instances, such as calls 
upon officials, no announcements are made. A 
great many Americans receive on some special 
evening of the week, in which case there are often 
excellent amateur music, card-playing, and some 
light refreshment, like the popular English “ clar- 
et-cup.”* 

We regret to say that among many Americans 
abroad a kind of mild gambling is often sociably 
indulged in. This consists in a roulette table, 
or vingt-et-un game, at which the stakes are so 
small as to be considered harmless, and this pas- 
time is given an air of very special “ fashion,” 
which seems to cloak or disguise its evil tendency. 
In England card-playing for small sums of money 
is supposed to be leading British matrons back 
to the pernicious days of their great-grandmam- 
mas; but there is in the American character a 
certain recklessness and craving for novelty 
which encourages them to even quicker extremes 
in these dangerous “ fashions.” 

Between Christmas and Mardi-Gras, or Ash- 
Wednesday, a great many cotillion parties are 
given, and as these are nearly all for the amuse- 
ment of young people, the salons always present 
rows of dowagers and chaperons as “ wall-flow- 
ers” during the entire evening, although in Amer- 
ican circles the partner during a valse or polka 
feels at liberty to enjoy a promenade before re- 
turning the jeune fille, as unmarried women are 
invariably called, to her chaperon. These dan- 
cing parties close the evening with either a “Sir 
Roger de Coverley” or a cotillion, and as French 
salons are beautifully adapted, with their shining 
oak floors and constant ventilation, to dancing, 
such companies are sure to be generaily accepta- 
ble. The hours are between nine and eleven for 
assembling, and they usually last until two or 
three in the morning. 

Breakfast parties take the place of our lunch- 
eons, except that they are less formal, and are 
served in fewer courses. An invitation to break- 
fast is very frequent in Paris, mid-day being 
looked upon as the proper hour, and one which 
gathers together the forces of the day, after 
which it may be said to go on hurriedly, for 
into the afternoon are usually crowded all social 
duties, as well as the inevitable drive in the 
Champs Elysées and Bois de Boulogne, in fine 
weather, with shopping, and frequently after- 
noon concerts or rehearsals. As Mardi-Gras ap- 
proaches, the climax of social activity is reach- 
.ed, and all sorts of novel entertainments take 
place. Private theatrical parties abound; soi- 
rées, with some special feature to give piquancy 
to the entertainment ; and then subscriptions are 
taken to the various concerts which form the 
sole fashionable amusement of Lent. 

No large parties of any kind are given in Lent, 
and few reunions take place, except at the priv- 
ileged Mi-Caréme, which is one day and evening 
midway in the period of penance. At Mi-Caréme 
the great masked ball of the /iterati takes place 
at the Grand Opera House, on which occasion the 
knowing observer may see the forms in domino 
of many great people. A mask and domino are 
all that is needed as disguise, and ladies may go 
either in boxes or balcony seats, the price of tick- 
ets being from two to fifteen dollars. In the aft- 
ernoon of Mi-Caréme a children’s fancy ball is 
given, and for the rest of the day the streets are 
peopled with these young masqueraders, as well 
as the crowd of masques who hold high festival 





* Having been frequently asked by American friends 
for a g receipt for this —— cup, we give here 
one for which an English lady, noted tor her dainty 
hospitalities, is authority. Claret-cup: one bottle of 
pure Bordeaux wine, one bottle of soda-water, or half 
a pint of cold water; stir in a large table-epoonfal of 
moist sugar, and throw over it a little grated nutmeg 
and cinnamon, allspice and cloves, pounded, and a few 
thinly pared shreds of lemon peel. Cut two lemons 
into thin slices, and the rind of one Jemon thin; adda 
quarter of a pound of loaf-sugar and half a pint of 

randy. Put the whole into a large pitcher; mix well, 
and add one quart of cold water, one pint of white 
wine, and a bottle of cider; sweeten with loaf-sugar, 
grate nutmeg over all, and place the pitcher in a tub 
of ice to cool for one hour. 





along the Boulevards. A few words about the 
simple forms of French-American etiquette may 
be useful. 

In speaking of this question in Paris it must 
be distinctly understood that we refer only to the 
code of the American colony, which, however, is 
slightly tinctured with French ideas of the conve- 
nances. Unmarried ladies rarely go into society 
alone, and are generally accompanied by a mar- 
ried chaperon, though two unmarried sisters may 
go to a strictly informal company, make calls, or 
attend any day-time concerts together. No young 
lady, however, in France should accept an invi- 
tation from a gentleman to the theatre, unless it 
includes her chaperon: to do so would be an in- 
fringement of the public ideas of etiquette, cer- 
tain to be misconstrued. For the same reason a 
young lady must never walk: or drive unchaper- 
oned with any gentleman who is not a relative. 
Day-time calls are never made by young ladies 
alone, except upon such intimate friends that 
etiquette need not be considered. Young ladies 
must always make their party or obligation calls 
in person, and if with their mother, the two 
names are usually engraved upon one card. Gen- 
tlemen in Paris generally make their party calls 
on the hostess’s reception afternoon between four 
and six, but leaving a card at the door is consid- 
ered sufficient for a gentleman who has called 
two or three times during the season. In many 
cases the card is left with the concierge on the 
evening of the party, with instructions to deliver 
it to “madame” the next day. In Paris stran- 
gers are expected to call first upon friends or 
those to whom they have letters of introduction. 
The letter may be forwarded in advance of the 
call; and it is well, if possible, to ascertain the 
reception-day of the lady to whom one is intro- 
duced. Visits of ceremony (except first calls) 
may be paid between three and six any afternoon, 
but never, unless for some special reason, in the 
evening. Americans in Paris and other Euro- 
pean capitals are always at liberty to call upon 
the minister of the United States without a spe- 
cial introduction ; but in doing this, care should be 
taken to indicate on a card their American resi- 
dence as well as their foreign address. 





A CHAPTER FROM THE EXODUS. 


. OW, Miss Friendly, you’s too compassion- 
able; dese yere niggahs ’poses on you. Yo’ 
ain’t got one speck ob begrudgefulness or mis- 
trustfulness in yo’ from de sole ob yore foot to de 
soul ob yore head; an’ so long as a niggah tells 
*bout his misery yo’ll belieb, an’ as long as you’s 
got a nickel yo'll gib. I allus said yo’d end up 
by not habin a cent o’ money to carry to hebben 
wid yo’. LIain’t got no patience wid dese niggahs 
dat’s a-exodusin’ an’ a-trampooselin’ aroun’ de 
country spectin’ de Lord to rain quail an’ toast 
on ’em like’s He did on de chillen ob Moses, an’ 
a-lightin’ dem up all de way wid a pillow ob fiah 
vout deir habin to pay fur de kerosene. Tell yo’ 
what, de chillen ob dis yere exodus has to git out 
deir ole tin lanterns an’ deir taller dips if dey 
wants light fur deir journey in de night-time.” 

“ Mingo,” I said, rather sternly, “ I have noticed 
it as a characteristic of your race that you do not 
reach out a helping hand to each other. Here 
you are well to do, with your little farm and your 
snug cabin, living a lonely, selfish life, and hoard- 
ing up money, I’ve no doubt, though you’ve nev- 
er a chick or child to leave it to. . If you could 
have gone into Wyandotte with me to-day, and 
seen the poor creatures huddled together in 
droves, you would have felt some pity for them. 
Mingo, you ought to go down adopt some 
homeless child, who would repay your kindness 
by caring for you in your old age.” 

“Bress yo’ heart, Miss Friendly, what could I 


de Deep-water Baptises; dey’s done took me fur 
a member. Specs folks ud say I'd better ’dopt 
an ole woman ’fo I took in any chillen.” 

“Very well, Mingo; go down, then, and pick 
out a wife.” 

“ Law, Miss Friendly, ef you’d had de speerence 
T’s had, you’d be under de same depression ’bout 
women-folks dat I is.” 

“ How did you come to have such a poor opin- 
ion of us, 

“ Bress yo’ sweet face, I didn’t say I had a poh 
opinion of em. Dey’s all angels, course dey is— 
present company excepted.” 

“There, Mingo, I’m not provoked, for I know 
you intended to be especially polite. But when 
you use the phrase ‘ present company excepted,’ 
it ought to follow something in a general way 
unpleasant, for it means except the person you 
are talking to. Don’t you see, if you had said, 
‘Women are all disagreeable,’ and then added, 
‘except you, Miss Friendly,’ I should have felt 
more flattered.” 

“Much "bleeged to you fur splainin dat ar; 
nebber could zactly understan’ it befo’. I was 
a-gwine fur to say dat I made up my opinion 
*bout women from my ole miss, an’ she war de 
mose unpleasantsome pusson ebber libbed in dis 
yere worl’—present comp’ny excepted. Dar, I 
done got it right dis yere time, I reckon.” 

“You need not try to improve it, but it seems 
to me that your statements are a little contra- 
dictory. In what way was she unpleasant ?” 

“Well, Miss Friendly, I’s gwine to tole you 
sumfin. De only unpleasantsome ting dat lady 
done to me was when she sole me. I shouldn’ 
’a asked no better hebben dan jes to hab libbed 
on her slave to de close of dis yere immortal 
life.” 

“Y£ you cared so much for your mistress, why 
did she sell you ?” 

“Oh! jes cause I was a mizzable, good-for-nuf- 
fin, sneakin’, lazy, no-account, lyin’, stealin’, sas- 
sy niggah, dat’s all. She nebber could get de 
wuff ob her money out ob me no udder way. She 





wa’n’t no fool ef she war a lady. I gub her a 


sight ob trouble, an’ she war mighty good to me. 
I ain’t noffin agin her but her sellin’ me, an’ I 
reckon her patience sorter took to rarin’, and 
’clared it wouldn’ work in de harness wid sich a 
lazy critter as me no longer. As I tole you befo’, 
Miss Friendly, I don’ ask for no better hebben 
when I gets to de New Jerusalem dan for her to buy 
me back agin. You wouldn’ ’a cotch my missus 
bein’ cheated by any land gub to dose dat was 
a-mine to tramp arter it. She was de smartest 
woman de Lord ebber made, an’ women is mosely 
smarter an’ better’n men. I's heerd dat splained 
’cordin’ to de law of condensation. De Lord He 
made um women, so He done gub’em more smart- 
ness an’ goodness an’ good-lookin’ness dan de men- 
folks to make up fur deir not bein’ able to wote. 
If you jes ’qwire into dis yere exodus swindle, 
yo’ll fine dat de men-folks was de mose gen’rally 
took in’, an’ dat de women didn’ take no pride in 
it. We had dis same ting in Souf Carliny jes 
arter de wah. A man come aroun’ wid little flags 
an’ long stakes, an’ he done tole us dat de gub- 
ment ‘lowed to gib ebbery niggah forty acres ob 
lan’ an’ a mule, and dat pooty soon a agent would 
be roun’ wid de mules, an’ show us whar to stake 
out de lan’. But de mam said we mus’ be per- 
wided wid dese stakes ob his, wid de flags on de 
end ob ’em, to stick at de fo’ corners ob our lan’. 
He sole de stakes to us fur a dollar apiece, an’ 
den we sot down an’ waited fo’ de udder man wid 
de mules, but he nebber come. Wish I had dem 
fo’ dollars now. De married men dey didn’ get 
cotched in no sich fool trap. Deir wives wouldn’ 
let em hab de money. Dar war Marm Phyllis 
dat arned sich a sight a-washin’ fo’ de white 
folks an’ a totin’ de cloze home fibe mile on her 
head, she warn’t a-gwine to let her husband, Lazy 
Pete, desquander her arnins dat way—no, Sah. 
She put her fo’ dollars in a ole stockin’ toe, an’ 
hid it up de chimley. An’ dat triflin’ Rose Cin- 
namon, dat had de hard-workin’ plarsterer an’ 
whitewasher fur a husband, had a sight more 
sense dan him anyway, fur when he got his fo’ 
dollars laid up to gib to de flag-man, she pestered 
him till he gub it to her, an’ she bought a acor- 
dium an’ a pair ob blue glass year-rings wid it. 
No, Sah. Ef I'd had my ole missus to ’vise me at 
dat minute, she’d ’a said, ‘ You born fool, Mingo, 
sabe yo’ fo’ dollars to buy yo’ terbacker, an’ whit- 
tle yo’seff some light-wood stakes like dem as de 
man got, an’ buy yo’ little flags for a nickel 
apiece ober at de corners. Den yo’ can stan ’em 
up in yo’ shanty, an’ swell roun’ like all de udder 
fool niggahs. °*Twon’t be cheatin’ gubment nud- 
der, cause it ain’t goin’ to gib yo’ no udder mule 
head dan dat you done got on yo’ shoulder dis 
minute.’ Dat’s de kine ob ’vice my ole missus 
would ’a gub me, dough she wouldn’t ’a said it jes 
dat way, for she was mighty pertickeler in her 
way ob talkin’; but I didn’t b’long to her den, 
mo’s de pity.” 

“Mingo,” I said, “if you have such a high 
opinion of woman’s sagacity, why is it you have 
never married 2” 

“Well, Miss Friendly, de fac’? am dat my ole 
missus spiled me fur carin’ very much fur any 
udder woman.” 

I had never thought Mingo possessed of an ele- 
vation of character sufficient for devotion to an 
ideal, and I wondered if any of us, with our boast- 
ed civilization and culture, could do more than 
remain heart-loyal through a long life to the high- 
est embodiment of human excellence we had 
known, though far beyond our highest hopes. 
Ethically nothing could be finer. How could I 
r ile such delicacy of sentiment with his 
hard-hearted indifference for the sufferings of the 
emigrants at Wyandotte? Only by the reflection 
that sentiment and charity are not related. 

“Good-by, Miss Friendly,” said Mingo, rising 
slowly from his seat beside the kitchen stove. 
“Pll bring you in dem eggs to-morrow. I’s 
*joyed conwersin’ ’bout my ole missus berry much. 
I don’ talk "bout her to ebbery body—’pears like 
she was allers a little higher up dan common folks. 
I tink of her allers when I sings dat song: 





“*Oh! what kind ob slippers does de angels wear 
When dey walks about on de upper air?’” 


T had a conversation, the afternoon of the same 
day, which interested me even more than this 
with Mingo. I had driven into Wyandotte with 
a few provisions for the duped and starving crea- 
tures lured to Kansas by false hopes. I went to 
the ——— Church, where most of the sick were 
gathered, lying in the pews or squatting on the 
altar steps. 

All the diseases of poverty were represented, 
and kindly and charitable people were busily 
coming and going, greeted and followed with fer- 
vent “Lord bress you’s.” They were a rather 
noisy set, groaning, sobbing, praying, chattering, 
while now and then a wailing chant rose fitful- 
ly above the tumult, like the wind over rough 
waters. 

“When I libbed down in Egyp’land 
I heerd some talk ob de promised land— 

I don’ want to stay here no longer,” 
Moaned one group. A vigorous old woman, seat- 
ed in one of the Gothic arm-chairs on the plat- 
form, replied in a shrill voice of reproof : 

“Now, brudder, be keerful how you stomp on de 
cross, 


Or you may slip up, an’ your soul be lost, 
So hold out, member, little longer.” 


Each new song of complaint she silenced in the 
same vigorous way. Sometimes her reproofs 
were even more stinging, as when she sang down 
one noisy chorus of mourners, who were regret- 
ting their “Ole Kentucky Home,” with: 


“Some goes to church to holler an’ to shout, 
But befo’ six monfs dey is all turned out.” 


And another, in which she enlisted the sympa- 
thies of the audience, who joined with her en 
masse ¢ 


* Oh, shout, shout, 
De debbil am about; 








I made my way to her side, and discovered that 
this ancient prophetess was quite blind. She 
was dressed neatly, and sat erect, as though con- 
scious of her conspicuous position. Her feet 
were planted on an old carpet-bag, evidently con- 
taining all her earthly possessions, and she held 
a large stick, sceptre-like, in her withered hand, 
with which she occasionally rapped upon the floor 
to command attention. 

“Tam sorry, aunty,” I said, “that I have given 
away all the little things I brought with me. 
What would you most like to have? Perhaps I 
can get you something in town.” : 

“Bress de Lord, honey, I’s mose dyin’ for a 
chaw ob terbacker. Ef you could get me a leetle 
mite ob nigger twis’ you'd do mo’ fur me dan 
dem crows ebber did fur de prophet Eliza.” 

Having procured the coveted dainty, Aunt Lil- 
ly’s heart warmed to me, and she proceeded to 
pour forth the story of her life. It was full of 
touching incidents, as is the life of nearly every 
woman who has passed her half century, a record 
of earnest struggle, severe trial, and patient endur- 
ance, with one sustaining hope—a single flower in 
the rocky waste of her life. 

“TI was parted from my husband,” she said, 
“consid’able befo’ de wah, an’ I’s been a-huntin” 


for him ebber sence. I's been follerin on, honey, 
jus’ like a blood-houn’. I's had a scent ob him in 
de cane-brake—dat’s when de driber dat took him 


away from me tole me he sole him to a planter in 
Louisianny. I mose cotched sight ob him in de 
pine-barrens—dat’s when I see de man who owned 


him las’ in Floridy. I loss him in de swamp— 
dat’s when de declamation proclamation mixed ail 
de niggahs up. But now I’s on de turnpike-road, 
an’ I’s a-gainin’ on him ebbery bressed minute. I 


heern he war in Kansas, an’ dis yere exodus war 
de turnpike fur me.” 

“What if, when you find him, Aunt Lilly, he 
should not be as true to you as you have been to 
him?” Aunt Lilly brought down her staff with a 
startling thump. 


“Dat ar niggah done b’long to me. I'll jus’ 
take him by de eah and tote him along. When 
de hounds trees a niggah, you don’t see no discuss- 


in’ ob de matter—he’s cotched, dat’s all.” 

I was almost frightened by the storm which I 
had raised. The old woman rolled her sightless 
eyeballs toward me, and their opaque orbs seem- 
ed to read me through and through; and to give 
the conversation a different ending, I asked her 
how she lost her sight. 

“T had a fever, fust place, round in my cistern 


gen’rally, but byme-by it conglomerated in my 
head, an’ my eyes turned somersets in’ards, an’ 
dar ain’t no doctor been able to make dem toe 


out agin.” 

As I drove homeward I met Mingo driving his 
rack-a-bones of a horse toward town. His mud- 
splashed crazy vehicle groaned under a weight 
of bags and boxes. He touched his hat respect- 
fully. 

“T's tought dat matter ober, Miss Friendly, 
an’ I cluded to take a few pervision in to dem 
fool exoduses.” 

I smiled and nodded. After all, Mingo was not 
a mere sentimentalist. 

The next morning, as the eggs I had ordered 
from him were not forth-coming, and as I expect- 
ed company for tea, and could not make my 
strawberry short-cake without them, I determin- 
ed to call for them myself. As I entered his 
shanty I was surprised to see Mingo with his 
sleeves rolled up busily engaged in beating to a 
froth the white of the very eggs which I had de- 
sired. 

“Can’t help it, Miss Friendly,” he said, rather 
sheepishly ; “dis yere’s a sorter, kinder celebra- 
tion wid us, an’ I wanted to make a fust-class 
cake.” 

“Us!” I replied, in surprise. ‘“ Who are us? 
But as I spoke a shrill voice called from an inte- 
rior room: “See hyar, you Mingo, come fix dis 
yere fiah; de cake won’t riz one mite vout you 
fotch some bresh fo’ it.” 

Mingo obeyed the summons with startling alac- 
rity, and at the same time, feeling her way before 
her with her staff, Aunt Lilly entered the apart- 
ment in which I sat. 

“Why, Aunt Lilly,” I exclaimed, “ how in the 
world did you come here ?” 

“Ts dat you, honey?” replied Aunt Lilly. “I 
done tole you dat I should fotch up wid my hus- 
band at las’, but I didn’ know when I said dat 
dat he war so neah.” 

“Ts Mingo your husband?” I asked, in sur- 
prise. “I did not know that he had ever been 
married.” Mingo, coming in at that moment with 
an armful of wood, grinned until his face ap- 
peared cut in two. 

“T tole you "bout my ole missus, Miss Friend- 
ly. Well, she’s ‘lowed to take me back.” 

“T don’t understand this at all,” I exclaimed, 
completely mystified. 

“Yes, honey,” proceeded Aunt Lilly, “ Mingo 
war my husband, an’ a mighty bad one he war 
too. I got so disgusseted wid him at las’ dat I 
done sole him.” 

“Sold him! 
you mean?” 

“Why, you see, Miss Friendly,” explained 
Mingo, “ when I courted Lilly she war free an’ I 
wasaslabe. So she laid up her money till she had 
nuff, and den she bought an’ married me. But I 
war dat lazy an’ good-fo’-nuffin dat I didn’ answer 
to her expectations, and so she done sole me off 
her han’s.” 

“De Lord knows I’s tried hard nuff to git you 
back,” protested Lilly. 

“ An’ I’s larned nuff not to provoke you to set 
me adrift agin,” said Mingo. “TI feels so happy, 
Miss Friendly, so light, so light, ’pears like I’s 
foun’ owt 


’ 


Sold your hysband! What do 


‘What kine ob slippers de angels do wear, 
Dat dey walks about on de upper air.’ 


Dem ar slippers is made ob lub, Miss Friendly— 





Shut de do’ an’ keep him out.” 





dem ar slippers is made ob lub.” 
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Street Suit, Figs. 1 and 2. 


HIS pretty suit, the back and front of which are 

shown in theillustration, consists of a basque, 
over-skirt, and long walking skirt. The latter is 
made of dark maroon faille, trimmed on the bot- 
tom with a pleating stitched so as to form both 
flounce and heading. The écru Tussore over- 
skirt is edged with a double piping of faille, and 
is draped in front by two knots of maroon rib- 
bon of the same shade as the faille, while the 
back is puffed, and fastened to the sides of the 
tablier, so as to form a shell trimming half way 
ip, which is lined with faille. A succession of 
ribbon loops extends from the top of the shell 
trimming to the basque. Tussore basque, trimmed 
with écru lace and maroon ribbon loops. Tus- 
can straw capote bonnet. The square crown is 
wound with a drapery of maroon satin, and 
trimmed in front with a panache of feathers of 
the same color as the straw, which falls over a 
cluster of red roses of different shades. The 
brim is lined 
with satin, and - - 
edged with a roll 
of the same ma- 
terial. A spray 
of roses with 
leaves forms the 
inside trimming. 








PLAIN AD- 
VICE TO THE 
NEURALGIC. 
BY A FAMILY 

DOCTOR. 


ERE, read- 

er, are two 
fucts which are 
patent to every 
thinking medical 
man: first, this 
agonizing com- 
plaint called neu- 
ralgia is very 
much more com- 
mon or prevalent 
in our day than 
it was in the days 
of our forefa- 
thers; and sec- 
ondly, those 
among us who 
are most apt to 
suffer from it 
are they who live 
in luxury, or who 
live too fast, and 
neglect to keep 
their bodies up 
to the proper 
health-pitch. The 
poor, too, are oft- 
en afflicted in 
the same way, 
and those who 
are much con- 
fined in work- 
shops and badly 
ventilated facto- 
ries. From this, 
it is not difficult 
to perceive, a 


learned. 

Little need is 
there to describe 
the symptoms of 
neuralgia, wheth- 
er it takes the 
form of tic-dou- 
loureux or face- 
ache, hemicrania 
or half-headache 
(sometimes but 
wrongly called 
sun-pain), or sci- 
atica, in which 
the pain follows 
the course of a 
nerve running 
down the back 
of the leg, even 
at times as far 
asthe toes. The 
pain when fully 
established is of 
a terribly acute 
kind, and inde- 
scribable burn- 
ing and shoot- 
ing—torture, in 
fact. It general- 
ly comes on with- 
out any warning 
at all, in one sharp twinge, which soon recurs, and 
keeps on increasing, till the poor patient is half 
distracted, and his pale, anxious face is beaded 
with perspiration. 

Of the three kinds of neuralgia the most com- 
mon by far is tic, or face-ache. This pain seems 
to “come out,” as I have heard patients describe 
it, from a spot between the ear and temple, and 
spread itself over one side of the face, adown the 
jaws, along one side of the nose, and into the eye 
itself. The fits of pain seem at times induced by 
the most trifling causes, such as a sudden start, a 
loud, quick sound (as the slamming of a door), or 
the slightest draught of cold air, a mouthful of 
hot tea or cold water. Sometimes the patient will 
get ease if he keeps in bed, with the face entirely 
buried in warm soft flannel, but contact with the 
pillow will at once induce a paroxysm. Sleep ban- 
ishes the pain entirely for the time, or perhaps 
altogether, if the slumber has been natural, and 
not induced by weakening, enervating narcotics. 

Now iet us see for a moment what are the usu- 
al causes of neuralgia. If we know these it will 
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assist us materially in laying down rules for the 
general treatment of the complaint. And here 
let me premise that some cases are incurable, be- 
cause they depend upon pressure by tumors of 
some kind at the root of the nerve, maybe a bit 
of bone growing intoit. For remember the nerves 
are extremely sensitive if pressed upon directly. 
A kinder-hearted man than Professor L——, of 
Aberdeen, or “Sandie,” as he was familiarly 
termed, never lived ; but he used to say to us stu- 
dents: “ Gentlemen, in cutting down upon an ar- 
tery in one of the extremities, you will often find 
the artery, the vein, and the corresponding nerve 
lying in juxtaposition, You can easily tell the 
vein, but you may be puzzled to know which is 
nerve and which artery: give one of them, then, 
a slight pinch with the forceps; if it is the for- 
mer, oh! won’t the patient hollow! but if he 
doesn’t hollow, go on, tie away.” And I’ve often 
seen this put in practice with the very happiest 
results, so far as the operator was concerned. 
I merely mention this to prove to you that press- 








excess in eating and drinking combined with late 
hours in hot rooms. Another hint, please, reader : 
foul air, especially living in malarious districts, 
will also bring on neuralgia, and in this case the 
attacks are generally of a periodical kind. The 
great majority, however, of the cases of neuralgia 
which come under the notice of the practitioner 
are caused by decayed teeth. And this fact gives 
us hint number three. 

Sciatica cases are at times exceedingly distress- 
ing. I shall just mention one which I cured not 
long since; and we may learn something from it 
because the cure was so simple. A gentleman, 
thirty-two years of age he was, spare but wiry: 
from errors in diet, I elicited, he had become trou- 
bled with indigestion and heart-burn, which lasted 
for months ; and, moreover, he had quite his own 
share of that heart-eating canker, care. . For the 
heart-burn he was in the habit of swallowing large 
quantities of the bicarbonate of soda. Now it is 
well known that antacids, although they may pal- 
liate fits of indigestion, can not cure them; and, 





with neuralgia is the length of time it sometimes 
lasts, and its habit of returning periodically, with- 
out giving, perhaps, any warning of its approach. 
The depression, too, of the nervous system which 
it effects is very great; even the mind to some ex- 
tent suffers; the patient becomes timid and irri- 
table, while at times even the muscles waste. 
The sufferer, if the complaint continues long, 
seems positively to age under it. That he soon 
recovers strength and spirits when the enemy 
has been driven from his stronghold is only a 
proof of the recuperative power of nature in our 
systems so long as youth or middle age is on 
our side, 

Some ancient physician has said that no one 
thinks of taking care of his health until death 
stares him in the face. There is one exception, 
however: people very rarely die directly from 
neuralgia, unless it be that dreadful form of it 
called angina pectoris, or heart-cramp; but so 
great is the pain and torture from tic-douloureux 
or sciatica that sufferers therefrom are glad and 

willing to do any 








ure on the root of a nerve may cause an in- 
curable form of neuralgia. But do not think 
that I wish to frighten you. I therefore hasten 
to tell the perhaps afflicted reader that these 
cases are very rare indeed, and that the large 
majority of those who suffer from the malady may 
be cured for the time, and the disease even prevent- 
ed from returning. 

I said that very often neuralgia gave no warn- 
ing, but came on suddenly ; but it more often comes 
on gradually, and is preceded by some derange- 
ment of the general health, such as indigestion. 
From this fact, again, the wise may take a hint. 

I do not say that strong men with robust con- 
stitutions never take neuralgia, but all my expe- 
rience, and that I believe of nearly all medical 
men, go to prove that it is more frequently an ac- 
companiment of a weakened frame of body, with 
a nervous system below par. This may have been 
occasioned by bodily fatigue combined with want 
of sleep, anxiety of mind, worry, etc., or from de- 
bility from whatever cause. But I must not for- 
get to say that indigestion is a frequent cause, and 
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thing that may 
present some 


patient, 
then, who wishes 
to recover from 
this disease must 
first try to find 
out the cause of 
it in his or her 
particular case. 
Is the digestion 
good? are the 
teeth good? is 
the health below 
par? are the 
spirits buoyant, 
or the reverse? 
is the kind of life 
led that which 
seems to con- 
duce to health 
and longevity ? 
—these are ques- 
tions which he 
had better put 
to himself and 
think well over 
before commenc- 
ing any treatment 
except the sim- 
ple means of 
local relief which 
I shall presently 
mention ; for, de- 
pend upon it, 
whatsoever tends 
to place the sys- 
tem below par 
opens the door 
for the cruel 
foe’s entrance. 
And the  con- 
verse is likewise 
true, 

If you, then, 
suffer from tic- 
douloureux, see, 
first and fore- 
most, that it does 
not arise from 
caries of the 
teeth. Only a 
dentist can find 
this out for you, 
for a tooth may 
be sound enough 
to appearance, 
and yet decayed 
within. Often 
the removal of 
one or two teeth 
will effect, in an 
hour, the com- 
plete cure of a 
case that has 
been going on 
for months. 

The treatment 
for neuralgia may 
be fitly divided 
into the topical, 
or that which - 
gives relief at 
once, without ref- 
erence to perma- 
nent cure, and 
the constitution- 
al, or that which 
tends to remove 














moreover, the constant use of an antacid like soda 
never fails to bring on a state of debility and pov- 
erty of blood. In the present case the pains in 
the limb were almost constant, combined with 
stiffness of the muscles, which necessitated the 
use of a staffin walking. At about three or four 
o’clock every morning there were paroxysms of 
the most terrible agony, during which the patient 
would leave his bed, because, he said, “ it wasn’t 
level,” and, rolled in a rug; lie at full length on 
the floor, bathed in pain-induced perspiration. It 
was no wonder he was glad to take that danger- 
ous narcotic, hydrate of chloral, to give him quiet 
nights. But this only reduced his system more 
and more, and gave the enemy a stronger hold 
thereon. When I saw him he had been suffering 
thus for two months, and was indeed in a pitiable 
plight. But giving up both the chloral and the 
soda, going for change of air, using some simple 
tonic, and being careful in his diet, worked won- 
ders for him. The sciatica left him in one week, 
and in six weeks he was well and hearty. 

One of the most distressing things in connection 





the cause and 

prevent any re- 

currence, I shall 
mention the former of these first. Probably that 
which gives the greatest relief is the subcuta- 
neous injection of morphia; but as this tiny but 
comforting operation can only be performed by 
some one with skill, I pass it by, and tell you of 
the great good that may be done by twice a day 
smearing the track of the nerve with the aconitine 
ointment; only, remember, it must not be applied 
to an abraded surface. When it can be borne, 
alternate douches of hot and cold water sometimes 
give relief, and rubbing or shampooing the parts 
for some length of time may result in good. 

But if the pain is at its worst, and immediate 
relief is needed, the inhalation of or smelling at 
a vial of chloroform will act likea charm. Take 
first a little good Scotch whiskey, with from twen- 
ty to forty drops of the spirit of ether in it; then 
have, not one sniff, but two or three good sniffs, 
at the vial of chloroform. It will not make you 
insensible, but it will scare away the pain. I 
often do good by administering one large dose of 
quinine: I am rather chary of advising you, how- 
ever, to try it, because ten or fifteen grains of this 
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invaluable medicine may work injury if either 
head or heart is easily affected. 

People often complain of what they call rheu- 
matism in the jaw, where probably the whole of 
the teeth in one side, not one more than another, 
are affected. Now the drug called sal ammoniac 
(chloride of ammonium) is almost a specific for 
this kind of face-ache. The dose is half a dram 
three or four times a day, but if it doesn’t do 
good after the fourth or fifth dose, it may be 
stopped. It is well worth a trial, and is safe. 

Neuralgia and rheumatism are at times myste- 
riously allied; and, did space permit, I could tell 
you of some very strange cures effected by the 
use of the dumb-bells—first, I think, recommend- 
ed by Dr. Arnott. When the pain comes on, the 
patient has recourse to these ; and whether it is 
the indomitable power of will or the effect on the 
circulation I know not—all I know is, it often 
scares the tic away, and that is something. 

Nothing probably gives more certain relief in 
cases of sciatica than a small blister, not bigger 
than a penny-piece, just over the spot where the 
nerve seems to come out—i.¢., where the pain 
begins—and aft- 
erward dusting 
not more than 
half a grain of 
morphia on the 
raw surface, 
And now for con- 
stitutional reme- 
dies. I will not 
allow any patient 
of mine to cuddle 
and fondle him- 
self and his neu- 
ralgia over the 
fire or in bed one 
hour longer than 
isnecessary. The 
mind has a won- 
derful effect on 
nervous ailments, 
and by letting it 
dwell on them 
you assuredly in- 
crease them ; be- 
sides, the body 
is under par, ex- 
ercise is needed, 
and pure air, and 
many things be- 
sides ; and there- 
fore I prescribe 
activity, to begin 
with, not sense- 
less walk-taking, 
but healthy ex- 
ercise with a 
purpose. 

Medicine must 
not be neglect- 
ed; but I assure 
you, unless you 
not only take 
plenty of exer- 
cise, regulate 
your diet, and in 
some way alter 
for the better 
your usual mode 
of life, it will 
just be as well, 
if not better, to 
pour the medi- 
cine down the 
nearest rat hole. 
That may be a 
plain way of 
putting it, but 
it is very true, 
notwithstanding. 
Now I think, in 
most cases, an 
occasional mild 
purgative will do 
good, for tonics 
should never be 
taken unless the 
bowels are reg- 
ular; and gs the 
liver is at times 
just a little to 
blame, a claret- 








glassful of Fried- 
richshall water 
may be taken 
twice a week with 
benefit. Your 
tonic — unless 
there be great 


fullness of blood 
—had better be 
an iron one, com- 








dose to ten or fifteen grains thrice a day for a 
week. In some cases of sciatica, where the sub- 
ject is a gouty or rheumatic one, good is done by 
a course of iodide of potassium in combination 
with tonics. 

As for food, the more nourishing it is the bet- 
ter—good meat, plenty of eggs and milk, etc., 
and perhaps a little brandy and Apollinaris water. 

Give up tea and coffee for a time, and use co- 
coa; the less oily kind is the best. My advice 
for the prevention of the return of neuralgia may 
be summed up in a few substantives—air, exercise, 
regularity, temperance, tonics, cocoa, and cod-liver 
oil, 
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Table-Cloth with Cross Stitch Em- 
broidery, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 377. 

Tus table-cloth is composed of strips of Jac- 
quard linen and squares of canvas. The canvas 
squares are embroidered in the designs shown 
by Figs. 2 and 3, in cross stitch, with filling silk, 
in the colors given in the description of sym- 





bined with qui- 

nine, which any 

chemist will com- 

pound you. Tell him you want the tincture of 
iron and a little dilute hydrochloric acid in a 
quinine mixture. Probably he will say the cit- 
rate of iron and quinine is better (it is more eas- 
ily compounded), and then it will be for you to 
consider whether you will be advised by him or 
by your “Family Doctor.” Here is a beautiful 
wee mixture, which you can compound for your- 
self, and the dose of which is a tea-spoonful in a 
little water three times a day: take two ounces 
of tincture of quinine, half an ounce of tincture 
of ginger, and the same quantity of pure glycer- 
ine, and mix. The following is a capital tonic to 
be taken after an attack of neuralgia, and con- 
tinued some weeks: liquor arsenicalis hydro- 
chlorici, 100 drops; quinine, 30 grains; elixir of 
vitriol, 2 drams; ginger sirup, 3 ounces: mix. 
And the dose is a tea-spoonful after every meal 
in a little water. When mentioning sal ammo- 
niac I ought to have said that in those cases 
where is done—and they are very many— 
whenever the pain is gone you should reduce the 





Figs. 1 anp 2.—COUNTRY TOILETTES. 


bols. The material is ravelled out on the edges, 
and knotted to form fringe. 





Country Toilettes, Figs. 1 and 2.. 

Fig. 1.—This short costume is of gray mousse- 
line de laine and silk of the same shade. The 
skirt is trimmed on the front and sides with a 
knife-pleating and ruche of silk, while the back 
has three wide pleated silk flounces in the pop- 
ular fashion, and a soft panier pouf. The mousse- 
line de laine is laid in folds to form the apron, 
and has two broad pleats down each side, held 
by gendarme blue satin bows. Jacket basque 
and vest of the wool goods, with blue stitching 
and buttons. Gray straw hat with gendarme blue 
plumes and ivory white tissue veil. 

This design is commended as a model for trim- 
a skirts of summer silks, black silk, and gren- 
adine. 

Fig. 2.—This graceful costume is composed of 
bronze-colored delaine and bronze silk. The silk 








skirt has four knife-pleatings all around it. The 
long over-skirt of delaine has satin embroidery 
of mixed gray and bronze, with satin buttons on 
the sides, The cut-away basque has silk pleat- 
ing in the neck, and shows a plain vest below. 
The round hat is of white English straw, trimmed 
with dark wine-colored satin, a long Mercutio 
plume of the same shade, and a large white pearl 
buckle. 








Nécessaire, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 376. 

Tus nécessaire is made of brown carriage leath- 
er, lined with oiled silk, and bound with brown 
worsted braid. The inside is furnished with a 
mirror and with various pockets for holding a 
comb, brushes, etc. Cut of carriage leather and 
oiled silk one piece each twenty-eight inches and 
seven-eighths long and eleven inches and three- 
quarters wide, which are placed on.each other, 
and rounded off on one end. Trim the outer 
material through the middle with a border, which 
is worked as shown by Fig. 3 over canvas in cross 





stitch with brown crewel worsted and maize fill- 
ing silk. Having finished the embroidery, draw 
out the threads of the canvas. On the straight 
end of the lining set a pocket, for which cut of 
oiled silk one piece of the same width as the 
nécéssaire and four inches long, and bind the 
sides with braid. For each of the small pockets 
on the sides cut of the same material two pieces 
each six inches and seven-eighths wide and five 
inches deep, which are bound with worsted braid, 
excepting on the bottom. Lay the free edge of 
one pocket in one box pleat, and set it on the 
lining, lay the other pocket in two box pleats, and 
set it on so as to form two small pockets, be- 
tween which fasten the material with a double 
cross seam of brown silk. The flaps of both 
pockets are cut in one piece five inches and a 
quarter wide, four inches long, and rounded on 
the corners. The edges are bound with brown 
woolen braid, and the flaps are fastened on the 
lining through the middle with a double cross 
seam, 








ing. On the rounded end of the nécessaire set a 
pocket, for which cut one piece of the same 
width as the lining, eight inches and seven- 
eighths long, and folded crosswise through the 
middle. For the flap cut one piece ten inches 
and seven-eighths wide and an inch and seven- 
eighths long, round off the corners as shown by 
the illustration, bind the flap with worsted braid, 
and set it on the lining. The pockets which are 
closed in the form of an envelope, and the small 
pockets for tooth-brushes, are made as shown by 
Fig. 2. Between the pockets is set a quilting of 
brown faille, under which a mirror is placed. 
The edge of the quilt is bound with brown worst- 
ed braid, at the same time fastening in a narrow 
pinked strip of oiled silk. The mirror has a 
frame an inch and a quarter wide, which is or- 
namented with embroidery worked on brown gros 
grain over canvas with brown and maize silk in 
cross stitch. Line the embroidery with the same 
material and with a stiff lace interlining, edge the 
border on the inside with brown silk cord, place 
it on the mirror, which is underlaid with paste- 
board and lined with gros grain, and cover the 
joining seam on 
the outer edge 
with brown silk 
cord. In the 
middle at the 
top of the frame 
fasten a metal 
ring covered in 
single crochet 
with brown silk. 
The mirror is 
kept in place by 
bands of double 
brown worsted 
braid set on the 
sides of the né- 
cessaire, between 
the layers of 
which are fasten- 
ed pinked strips 
of oiled silk. At 
the upper end 
of each band is 
fastened in a 
piece of brown 
silk elastic braid, 
furnished at the 
end with a steel 
buckle. Join the 
material and lin- 
ing, bind the 
nécessaire all 
around with 
brown worsted 
braid, at the 
same time fast- 
ening in narrow 
pinked strips of 
oiled silk on the 
outside. The han- 
dle and straps 
are made of 
similar braid, 
and are furnish 
ed with steel 
buckles. 





SULPHIDE 
OF CARBON 
FOR EXTIN- 

GUISHING 

FIRES. 


4 efficacy 
of sulphur 
in extinguishing 
fire in a burn- 
ing chimney is 
well understood. 
This substance 
has, however, 
been superseded 
in the manipula- 
tions connected 
with such fires 
in Paris by the 
use of sulphide 
of carbon, which 
produces the de- 
sired result with 
greater efficien- 
cy, and is more 
convenient of ap- 
plication. . The 
product of com- 
bustion is com- 
posed of two 
parts of  sul- 
phurous acid and 
one part of car- 
bonic acid, both 
efficacious agents 
in producing the 
object aimed at. Of course, in the use of so in- 
flammable a substance as sulphide of carbon, 
much care is necessary in handling it, for which 
reason it is kept ready for use in bottles, each 
containing 100 grams, leaving, however, a space 
sufficient for the vaporization of the sulphide 
caused by hot weather. To show the rapid ex- 
tension of the use of this treatment, it is stated 
that out of 51 burnitig chimneys 32 were extin- 
guished by the sulphide in January, 1878; in 
February, 81 out of 105; and in March, 138 out 
of 165—all this being accomplished without in- 
volving any disturbance of the house, or the ne- 
cessity of mounting to the roof. 
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HOT WATER FOR PLANTS. 


\ J ILLERMOZ publishes the result of some 
experiments with hot water as a restora- 
tive for plants, in connection with which he says 


| that when the bad condition of plants in pots is 
Buttons and elastic loops serve for clos- | 


caused by the acid substances contained or gen- 
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erated in the soil and absorbed by the roots, as 
shown by. the turning yellow of the upper and 
younger shoots of the plant, and the formation 
of spots on the leaves, the general remedy is 
transferring into fresh soil and clean pots. He, 
however, finds that by watering such plants with 
hot water, at a temperature of about 145° F., 

having previously stirred the soil so as to render 
it more easily penetrable, a perfect cure can be 
effected, the plants in the course of a few days 
recovering their normal condition rapidly, and 
sending out new roots. The water is applied 
freely. At first it comes out clear, but soon ex- 
hibits a brown tinge, and is sensibly acid. On 
still further application the water becomes clear- 
er, when the application should cease. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Agrep 85.—Have any of the pretty basques lately 
illustrated in the Bazar for your black cashmere ; for 
instance, the Panier Basque, or else the Double-breast- 
ed Vest Basque shown in Bazar No, 18, Vol. XII. 
Trim with polka-dotted satin. For the over-skirt, 
shirr a front apron breadth down the middle, and add 
a long wide breadth behind, and drape it bouffantly. 


Eve.yn.—Get cream-colored pongee or foulard to | 


combine with your brown silk. Make a panier polo- 


naise or else a Pinafore polonaise of the new fabric, 
with the brown silk for a lower skirt. White India 
muslin dresses will be much worn this summer in 
panier styles, trimmed with embroidery and Breton 
lace. Cotton satteens, lawns, and mummy cloth with 


flowered designs will be worn for pretty washing dress- 
es in the villages and country resorts. 

Annie G.—Ecru French bunting or else paler cream- 
color will be handsome with silk like your sample, 

A. B. C.—Cretonne lambrequins are much used for 
chamber windows above curtains of muslin or simple 
lace. They are caught up in festoons across the win- 
dow—either three or five—and are longer on the sides. 
They are trimmed with ball fringe of the many colors 
seen in the cretonne. 

Miss L.—The side-pleating below polka basques is 
from six to eight inches deep. 

Denorau.—There is more latitude allowed in slight 
mourning dress than there was formerly; but heav- 
ily black-bordered handkerchiefs give place in light 
mourning dress to those with lighter black borders, 
Crépe lisse is used for jabots and as frills for the neck 
and sleeves of dresses considered second mourning. 

Svupsorieen.—The wine-colored silk, etc., will be in 
good taste if not too warm. Boy-babies do wear lace 
hoods, as they are becoming, but turbans are more 
boyish-looking. Ladies often go without a wrap in 
the summer, but some slight draping for the shoulders 
is most usual in the street, even in midsummer, 

An Ovp Sussorisxe.—Figured black grenadines are 
most stylish, and the newest Parisian fancy is to make 
them up over colored silk. Read New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 18, Vol. XII. Plain square-meshed can- 
vas grenadines are considered very plain, except for la- 
dies in mourning. Transparent grenadine sleeves will 
be much used. It will be well to wrap in thick paper 
the books you are packing away for a long time. 
Plain grenadine is much used for flounces of figured 
grenadines. Jet passementerie, jet fringe, and satin 
pipings are the trimmings for nice grenadine, 

Mra. M. R. G.—We do not make purchases for our 
readers, or send samples of dress goods to them. 

A. B. E.—Use olive silk of dark shade beneath your 
colored Mexicaine. A colored satin ribbon bow will 
make your parasol al) right. 

A Constant Reaper.—Get soft white muslin, such 
as ie called Persian lawn, for your graduating dress. 
Make it with a demi-train and a polonaise. Cut the 
polonaise quite long; then draw it back in front from 
just below the waist, catch it up in a full cluster of 
small pleats on the hips and in the middle of the back, 
and trim it with ruffles of Breton lace. Use white wa- 
tered or satin ribbon for garniture, without flowers, 
and wear very little jewelry. Braid your back hair in 
two loops, and tie with white ribbon. 

M. J. M.—Your ideas about remodelling the gray 
wool dress are good. Get some blue and gray brocaded 
silk im very small closely woven figures to combine 
with it. Your cotton sample is the new mummy cloth 
—not satteen. 

L, L.—White muslin dresses are worn over low-neck- 
ed waist linings, but grenadine dresses are not. The 
transparent sleeves are seen, however, in grenadine 
dresses as well as in those of Swiss muslin. The Panier 
Polonaise Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. XIL, 
is excellent for grenadine. 

Maste.—Do not line the basque of a white muslin 
wedding dress. Cut it square in the neck, with elbow 
sleeves, and trim with gathered frills of Breton lace. 
Have the skirt trained, and put puffs of muslin down 
the front and side gores, separated by Breton inser- 
tion. Then have a panier scarf drapery of muslin be- 
ginning just below the basque, passing around the 
hips, and hanging behind in two draped ends that 
reach down on the train. Put Breton lace on each 
edge of the scarfs. On the foot of the skirt have side- 
pleated muslin flounces edged with narrower lace. 
Have bows of white satin ribbon formed of very long 
loops tightly strapped together on the sides and back. 





“MADE NEW AGAIN.” 
Sr. Carurrnvss, Ont., July 31, 1876. 
R. V. Prerce, M.D. : 

I have used your Favorite Prescription, Gold- 
en Medical Discovery, and Pleasant Purgative 
Pellets, for the last three months, and find my- 
self—(what shall I say }—“ made new again” are 
the only words that express it. I was reduced 
to a skeleton, could not walk across the floor 
without fainting, could keep nothing in the shape 
of food on my stomach. Myself and friends had 
given up all hope, my immediate death seemed 
certain. I can never be too thankful to those 
who recommended your megicines, for I now live 
(to the surprise of everybody), and am able to 
do my own work, I desire to make this state- 
ment in order that those suffering may not de- 
spair until they have given your remedies a trial. 

Yours Resp’y, Mrs. Wu. D. Rycxman. 
—[Com.] 





Moreay & Lanxman's Fronma Warer.—The most 
— invalids, the greatest sufferers with sea-sick- 
eas, and those whose nervous systems are most sen- 
sitive, prefer it before all others, and use it to the ex- 
clusion of all oth not for a time ouly, but always 
and continuously. sense of smell never tires of 


its soft, refreshing odor.—{Com. 








Save Your Ham.—If you wish to save your 
hair, and keep it in a strong and healthy condi- 
tion, use Burnett's Cocoaine. It will stimulate 
the roots of the hair, and restore the natural 
action upon which its growth depends. Twenty 
years ago a single bottle saved a lady’s hair in 
a desperate case, in which all other treatment 
had failed; and since that early success thou- 
sands of cases of Baldness, Dandruff, Loss of 
Hair, and Irritation of the Scalp have yielded to 
the same remedy,—[ Com.] 








Lapries, purchase the Florence Knitting Silk, 
manufactured by the Nonotuck Silk Co., for 
knitting your stockings. It is put up in half- 
ounce balls, in white, black, and colors. Nos. 
800 and 500, coarse and fine respectively. Use 
No. 18 or 20 needles for size 800, and No. 22 
needles for size 500. Ask your retailer for the 
Florence Knitting Silk, and take no other.-[ Com. ] 











CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 

ScarceLy any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is alse a sure cure for female com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists. Send for 
circular. Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John Street, New 
York.—[ Com.] 








THE TORTURES OF NEURALGIA. 

Turse are being mitigated, and in a large number 
of cases wholly page by the nse of ‘‘ Compound- 
Oxygen,” the new revital ng agent which is now at- 
tracting such wide ctaention.” Our “ Treatise on Com- 
pound - Oxygen” sent free. Drs. Starkey & Pacey, 
1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—[{Com.)} 





Saratoea Springs in Wrvter.—Drs. Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, we taro nee and 
Electric Baths, Equalizer, ‘and other valuable facilities 
for treating Nervous, Lang, Female, and other diseases. 
Prices reduced, Send for circular.—({Com.) 


____ ____] 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Important to Mothers, 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is the only thing that mothers can rely upon for their 
children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, 
health, and comfort to mother and child. During 
the process of teething its value is incalculable. It 
softens the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 
all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
to | the mother. I'wenty-five cents a bottle. 


(WARN ab BRO'S CORSETS 


Received the Highest Meda! atthe recent 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 
over ail American competitors, Their 


FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 


Wes bones) fits with perfect ease. and is 
ae = to break down over the 
$1.25. 


wet #., HEALTH haw 
is soft and flexible ard contains no bon 
ae mail, $1.50. Nursing 


Sale by leading Merchants 


ARNER BRO'S, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 
J. J. CONN ER, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
FINE SHOES, 


311 Sixth Avenue, 
Bet. 19th & 20th Sts., NEW YORK. 





























BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 
L. SHAW’S, 

54 West 14th St., N. ¥., near Macy’s. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Beng og Secret of Beauty a specialt 
00 per box. Applied free of aan — 











BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely oe from Grape Cream of Tartar, 
imported exclusively for this Powder from the Wine 
district of France. Always uniform and Wholesome. 
Sold only in cans by all Grocers. A pound can mailed 
to any address, pomens Raid. on receipt of 60 cents. 
ROYAL BAKING PO ER CO., 171 Duane St., New 
York. Most cheap powders contain alum ; dangerous 
to health; avoid them, especially when offe loose 


~~ L, SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 
THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 

Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
INVISIBLE HUMAN HAIR NETS, 
Largest and best imported, 5c. each ; ¢1 50 per dozen. 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 


Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 


An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “How 
to be Beautiful.” 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. 





L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


PHILIP HIGHFIELDS 


CELEBRATED 


ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS 


AND 


JEFFERIE’S 
POPULAR LAWN TENNIS, 











COMPLETE SETS OF JEFFERIE’S TENNIS FOR 
$15, $20, $25, $80, $40, and $50. 
In concluding an article on bow peau and bow 


and arrow ing, in September Scribner, 1877, Mr. 
Maurice Thompson, of Crawfordsville, Ind. = the on 
tlemanly and enthusiastic archer, who, 

has foremost and among ‘ne at 
pastimes of can halls “No home-made 

target arrows way equal SS beantiful 
weapons made by Philip Highfield, of 


The “ Modern Rules” of aioe Sam Ce Cloth, 2c. 
The “ Modern Archery,” Cloth and Gold, 25c. 
We mie just lished a 196- Ca con- 
tainin; wo luetrtions of Sporting Catalogne, &e. 


Pp E eeK K & SNYDER, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR AMERICA, 
Post-Office Box 2751. 124 Nassau St., N.Y. 








TR rests 
«4 
rice $4 to 


according to color and length of 
parting. Sent OD. with privilege of returning. 














A. SELIG, 813 Broadway, N. Y. 


Just received, a fresh importation of Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids, Purlings, Threads, Book Books of Instruction 
on Lace Making, Patterns, and Tracing Linen, all at 
the lowest prices. Samples sent. 





‘UTOGRAPH Albums for 15c.48-page book, Hlus. with 
24 Birds, Scrolia, Ferns, &c. J. ¥ Ingalls, Lynn, Mass, 


50 Chromo,Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name, 10c. 
40 all chromos,10c. Star Printing Co. ,Northford, Ct. 











18 ELEGANT New Style Chromo Ca: with name, 
10c., postpaid. Geo. L Reed & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 





Of every description for ladies and —- House- 


ith discretion, taste, 


hold articles, every thing, bought 
and judgment. zee x cirealar. address 
Miss Y HUNTINGDON 


ro. Box 1654, New York. 


5 Perfumed Bon-ton & Gilt-edgeasst’d Cards,name in 
gold & jet, 10c. Franklin Print’g Co.,W. Haven, Ct. 











To Rational Invalids,—In sickness every portion of the body sym- 
pathizes with the seat of the disorder. When the stomach fails to perform 
its functions, the liver, bowels, nerves, muscles, veins, arteries, &c., are all 
more or less effected. These delinquents require a medicine combining the 
properties of a stomachic, and alterative, a purgative, a tonic, and a sedative 
to bring them back to their duty; and all these elements, in their purest 
and most effective forms, are united in 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 
the great Saline Remedy for Indigestion and all its concomitant consequences. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTs. 





J, & 6. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St., 


Invite special attention to the choice novelties that 
they are daily receiving in the following branches of 
their business, and the reader is requested to bear in 
mind that every article in any way connected with 
these departments is kept in them, and is sold at a 
small advance on the cost of importation: 


SILKS, SHAWLS, 


IN DOMESTIC, SCOTCH, FRENCH, AND INDIAN. 


MOURNING GOODS, 
Colored Worsted Dress Goods, 
PRINTED COTTON DRESS GOODS 


IN MOMIE CLOTHS, SATINES, COTOLINES, AR- 
MURES, PERCALES, CHEVIOTS, ZEPHYRS, OR- 
GANDIES, JACONETS, AND PRINTED IRISH 
LINEN LAWNS. 


CLOTHS, SUITS AND CLOAKS, 
HOSIERY, UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACES, BOOTS AND SHOES, 


WHITE GOODS, BOYS’ SUITS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, FURS, 
MILLINERY. 


CARPETS, 


AMERICAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, TURKISH, and 
RUGS. 
The money and the cost of transportation will be 
refunded for every article not as represented. 
Samples of Dry Goods and Catalogues sent gratui- 
tously by mail to all parts of the country on application. 





BRANCH STORE: 
JOHNSTON & REILLY, 59 & 61 North Pearl St., 
ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


J.& C. JOHNSTON. 


CHILDREN’S PATENT 
ELASTIC KNEE -PROTEC- 
TOR, a handsomely-colored litho- 
graphic poems, representing a group 
of children at play, wearing the 
Knee - Protector, sent free to any 
part of the United States. The pro- 
tector may be procured at any Dry 
Goods or Fancy Store in the U. 8. : Or, 
a pair will be sent throu; ugh the mail, prepaid, by enclos- 
ing 30c. to GEO. E. KING, M’f’'r, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces.$16 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, —- 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 7 00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, doz. 200 
Toilet Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $4 50, white.... 300 
ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 

Goons rrom Weexty Traps Saves a Sproracry. 

Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 
Cc.L. Hadley,Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Goods carefully i x packed for transporta- 
tion free of charge. Sen 0.D., or P.O. money-order. 


FREE 


TO THE 


Readers of Harper’s Bazar. 


A very valuable and highly interesting book on Chills 
and Fever, its cause and effects, mode of treatment, 
safe and reliable method of cure without the use of 
Quinine; also, giving simple precautionary directions 
that will be found useful wherever fevers are prevalent. 

This book is invaluable to ali those living in mala- 
rial districts, as also in the crowded portions of our 
larger cities. Call, or send address to 


DUNDAS DICK & C@., 
35 Wooster Street, New York. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE. 


TO MOTHERS :—You take an 
Umbrella to protect you from 
Sun and Rain—why not use the 
game for the baby? Nothing 
will shield as well. Umbrellas 
put on old style of 7 


820 Broadway, New York. 
Beware of Imitations, 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut Paper Patterns, known 
as ‘‘ Harper’s Bazar Patterns.” We furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Dr. T, FELIX GOURAUD'S 
ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan, Freckles, Moth Patches, and every blem- 
ish on beauty. It has stood the test of thirty years, 
and is so harmless we taste it, to be sure the prepara- 
tion is properly made. Also, "Poudre Subtile removes 
superflaous hair bred injury to the skin. 
Moe. M. a T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 
nd Street, New York. 
For Sale by al Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers, 


PURCHASES @ OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


S made with promptitude and 
cont References in all ied of the country. Circu- 
mes full LE -¥ sent free, by addressing 





























ER, 
P. Pot 4 4243, New York City. 


R. P. F. MARSCHALL’ DENTIFRICE FOR THE 
reservation of the teeth and Swe and sweetening 
the breath; $1 per box. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St. 


2 of our Prettiest Motto Chromo Cards, or 25 IUumi- 
nated Chromos,l0c. Nassau Carp Co,,Nassau,N.Y, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 











NOTHING 


Should prevent a Lady, who wishes to practice true 
economy, from subscribing to 


Bhrichs’ Fashion Quarterly, 


The Monarch of the Fashion 
Magazines. « 


The Summer Number is now ready, containing valu- 
able information on all subjects of seasonable interest : 
including Sports, Pastimes, and Diversions for the 
Summer, Accessories of Tourist Travel, &c., &c. 

Price only 50 cents a year, or 15 cents a single copy. 

The FASHION QUARTERLY is endorsed 
by the Press throughout the country as the only reliable 
Purchasers’ Guide extant, 

Published by 


EHRICH & CO. 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


LORD & TAYLOR. 


SHOES. 
PEDAL COMFORT--LUXURIOUS WALKING. 


WE INVITE EARLY ATTENTION TO OUR 
LARGE AND VARIED ASSORTMENT OF LOW- 
BUTTONED AND TIE DRESS AND WALKING 
SUMMER SHOES FOR LADIES, MISSES, AND 
CHILDREN; SPECIALLY DESIGNED TO EN- 
COURAGE PEDESTRIAN EXERCISE. 

LADIES’ SHOES FROM $1 753 MISSES’, BEST 
HAND-MADE, $1 753; CHILDREN’S HAND- 
MADE FROM $1 25. 

OUR CELEBRATED BEST PEBBLE GOAT BUT- 
TONED BOOTS, SUITABLE for COUNTRY WEAR 
—LADIES’, $3; MISSES’, $2; CHILDREN’S, $1 60. 

LADIES’ FINE DIAGONAL SUMMER, CLOTH. 
TOP, KID-FOXED, BUTTONED BOOTS AT $3. 

GENUINE FRENCH KID BUTTONED BOOTS, 
BOX TOES AND NEAT, HIGH HEELS, $3 75. 

BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ FINE CALF AND KID 
BOOTS AND LOW SHOES EQUALLY CHEAP. 

INFANTS’ KID BUTTONED BOOTS, ALL COL- 
ORS, FROM 40c. 





t?- SAMPLES OF PIECE GOODS, WITH PRICES 
DISTINCTLY MARKED, SENT ON APPLICATION 
TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. SPECIAL 
ATTENTION TO ORDERS BY MAIL, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street, 
Grand Street, corner Chrystie, New York. 


ANGLO-SWISS 


CONDENSED MILK CO. 


Cham, Switzerland, and London: 


18,000,000 


Cans of Anglo-Swiss Milk consumed in 1878. 


Popular favor is the best criterion 
by which to judge of the merits or 
uniform quality of any edible product. 

People do not carelessly consume 
any brand of milk at the rate of 
eighteen million cans per year if a 
better brand can be found. 

The public does not demand 900 
car-loads of Anglo-Swiss Milk in one 
year without knowing why. Thou- 
sands, obviously, are of one mind 
that advantages are afforded by its 
use. 

An investment of a very few cents 
will cover the entire venture involved 
in a trial. 

Ask your Grocer for the Anglo- 
Swiss Milk or the “ Milk-maid Brand.” 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only a 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may ‘address Mme. JULIAN, Box 1, Station E, N. Y. 


To wit: Br rr Rememuerep, that on the 18th day of 
April, Anno Domini 1879, ARTHUR HILDRETH, 
surviving son of RICHARD HILDR ETH, deceased, 
of the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Book, the title or description of which is 
in the following words, to wit: 

THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA, FROM THE ADOPTION OF THE 
FEDERAL CONSTITUTION TO THE END OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CONGRESS. By Ricuarp 
Hiuprera. Revised Edition. In Three Volumes. 
Vol. I1.—John Adams and Jefferson. 

The right whereof he claims as Proprietor, in confor- 
mity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights, A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress, 





Liprary or Congress, 
Coryrigut Orrice, WASHINGTON. 


In renewal for 14 years from August 18, 1879, when 
the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


50) GOL”, LACE, &c., CARDS, with name, 10c. We 
ive Agents 50 per cent. commission. Terms 





1879 JONES 1840 


FANCY GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 





A Hévservenisn’e Goons. 
SILVERWARE. 


ovo 
BOYS’ SUITS. O O GLASSWARE. 
GLOVES. Oo oO Crockery. 
LACES. 0 OG Gana 


J ONES — 

















x TE 
Eighth Avene _ ee Avenue 
|| Nimetoomth Strest. Nimetesuth Street. 
JONES 
SHOES. Q O” SILKS. 
CLOTHS. ~L) o” carpets. 
pouzstics. [5 co bkess Goons. 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 A. SUITS & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. \V SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &e. 





Unlike any other house, we furnish 
complete personal and housekeeping 
outfits. Great bargains in every de- 
partment. Strangers should avail 
themselves of the inducements we 
offer. Send 3-cent stamp for our New 
lllustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 
Orders by mail will receive prompt 
attention. 


Paris Trimmed 


HATS AND BONNETS, 


THE LATEST FASHIONS. 


Also, an IMMENSE ASSORTMENT of OUR OWN 
DESIGNS and MANUFACTURE. 


Untrimmed 


BONNETS AND HATS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ALL SHAPES AND QUALITIES, 


At Reduced Prices. 





French Flowers, Feathers, 


and Ornaments 
IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 


A.T. STEWART & C0., 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 
A GREAT OFFERING, 


1000 FRENCH FLOWER WREATHS, $1 00. 

1000 FRENCH FLOWER WREATHS, 1 50. 

1000 FRENCH FLOWER WREATHS, 2 00. 
THE LARGEST AND ONLY ENTIRE STOCK OF 

REAL FRENCH FLOWERS 
IN NEW YORK 
JAMES T. BURNS & CO., 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 

No. 12 East 14th St., bet. Broadway and 5th Avenue, 


BUY YOUR WINDOW SHADES 


FROM THE MANUFACTURER, 


JAY C. WEMPLE & CO., 
444 and 446 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 


IMITATION LACE Shades, with and without gold 
bands; Rich and Elaborate DADO Shades, gold back- 
und, in all colors to match; WALL-PAPER and 

RESCO of Eastlake designs. 

EMPIRE one Cloth, Hanp Mapr, manufactured 
by us only, all widths, from 87 in. to 104 in., acknowl- 
edged by upholsterers the best made. 

SPRING FIXTURES. Krye & Son’s HOLLAND, 
TASSELS, FRINGE, PICTURE CORD, &c., at low- 
est prices. 


A California Colony 


Is being formed at Buffalo, N. Y., to settle a tract of 
seven thousand acres. Those wishing to know all 
about it and California Colonies, can, by addressing 
California Colony, 14 W. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y., or 
Ww endell | Easton, 22 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 














HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ #4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ” © camabeas 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, % © i ieales 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year........... guecacdaadecs 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 





sent free with each order, STAR CO., Northford, Conn, 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


OUR ASSORTMENT OF SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
SUITS, SHAWLS,CLOTHS, LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
FANCY GOODS, &c., HAS NEVER BEEN SUR- 
PASSED IN ANY PREVIOUS SEASON, AND OUR 
PRICES ARE LOWER THAN HITHERTO. 

We call especial attention to our SILKS, 
as we are now offering some wonderful 
bargains. 

Our Spring Catalogue is now ready for 
distribution. 

SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. MAIL OR- 
DERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Established Half a Century. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


Importer and Retailer of Novelties for each season 
in FRINGES, GIMPS, and 


BUTTONS. 


Trimmings and Buttons made to order to match 
samples in any color. Orders by mail will receive 
prompt attention. 

P.8.—Wholesale Department, 2d and 3d floors. 
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TOILET MASK 


is designed to supplant the use of cosmetics and 
all wore containing mineral or lead poi- 
sons. It is pronounced by emiment physicians 
and chemists to 


PERFECTLY HARMLESS 


and for BEAUTIFYING and BLEACHING the 
SKIN, and removing all complexional defects 
and impurities, its effects are truly marvelous. 
It is intende 








Deep, 


or when most convenient, and no discomfort 
or incontenience whatever will attend its use. 


A PesoAgnins Weenies 


giving full particulars and the testimony of well- 
known professional and society ladies, mailed 
gratuitously. Address 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 
1164 Broadway, New York. 


C7 All correspondence is in charge of ladies who have had 
ample experience & in all matters ve portalmag bask the cosmetic art. 


NOW READY, 


Dur rorty-Page Calalogne 
HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS, 


Handsomely Illustrated, 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 
PRICE TEN CENTS, 


BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


RUPTURE 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN is now at his branch office, 5 
South Sth St., St. Louis, Mo., where his patients a4 
those wishing his treatment may consult him during 
the months of May and June. His book, with photo- 
graphs of bad cases before and after cure, mailed for 
10 cents. Will be at principal office, 251 Broadway, 
New York, July and August. 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 


The only successful Summer and Health Resort in 
Canada. White Sulphur, Saline and Gas Waters, and 
Baths, recommended by highest medical authorities. 
Liban in Rheumatic, Dyspeptic, Blood, Skin, Uri- 
nary, and kindred affections. The Grand Hotel estab- 
lishment unsurpassed in America, and charges most 
moderate. Season from Ist June to ist October. For 
guide, giving routes, fares, rates, and full detailed in- 
formation, send address by postal card to 
THE GRAND HOTEL co., Ottawa, Canada. 





ents. Outfit Free. 


mses to 





Franxiiun Squars, New Yor. 


8777 A YEAR and ex, 


Address P. O. VICKER 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
HARPER'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR JUNE. 
Enlarged in Size and from New Type. With 77 
Illustrations. - 


THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. A 
History. By Joun Lornror Motiey, LL.D., D.C.L. 
With a Portrait of William of Orange. A New 
Cheap Edition is now ready. 3 vols., 8vo, Velluny 
Cloth with Paper Label, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$600. Sold only in Sete. 

III. 
A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the 
Accession of Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. 
By Justin MoCartuy. Number L, containing Vol- 
umes I.and Il. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

IV. 
THE FOUR GEORGES. Sketches of Manners, 
Morals, Court and Town Life. By Witi1am Maxe- 
peace THackERAY. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 
40 cents. 

V, 
STORIES OF THE OLD DOMINION, from the 
Settlement to the End of the Revolution. By Joun 
Estren Cooxe. Llustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

VI. 


FROM EGYPT TO PALESTINE: through Sinai, 


the Wilderness, and the South Country. Observa- 
tions of a Journey made with Special Reference to 
the History of the Israelites. By 8S. C. Barriert, 
D.D., LL.D. With Maps and Mlustratious. 8vo, 


Cloth, $3 50. 

Vil. 
EOTHEN; or, Traces of Travel brought Home from 
the East. By ALEXanDER WitLtAM KineLake. 4to, 
Paper, 10 cents. 

VIIT. 


MOSES THE LAW-GIVER. By the Rev. Wittiam 
M. Tayior, D.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

IX. 
OUR VILLAGE: Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. By Mary Rrssett. Mitrorp. 32mo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents, 


» 2 
BALLADS OF BATTLE AND BRAVERY. Selected 
by W. Gorpvon MoCane. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


HEALTHY HOUSES. By Fiermine Jenxry, F.R.S., 
Professor of Engineering in the University of E din- 





burgh. Adapted to» American Conditions. By 

Groner BE. Wantne, Jr. With Six Illustrative Dia- 
grams. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

XII. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Mortey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 
The following volume 2 now ready: Robert 
Burns. By Principal Suarrr.—Spenser, By Dean 


Cuvuren.—Daniel Defoe. By WriuutaM Minto. — 


Goldsmith, By Wittiam Brack. —Hume. By 
Professor Huxtry.—Shelley. By J. A. Syaonps. 
—Sir Walter Scott. By R. H. Hurron.—Kdward 
Gibbon. By J.C. Moxison.—Samuel Johnaon, By 


Les Sreruen. 





THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specijied. 


John Halifax, Gentleman. 15 cents. 


Basildon. By Mrs. Aurrep W. Honr. 15 cents. 
Lady Lee’s Widowhood. 


cents, 


3y Colonel Hamury. 15 


“For a Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs. Hersert Martin. 


15 cents. -_ 
Under One Roof. By JAMES Payn., 15 cents. 
That Artful Vicar. 15 cents. 
The Sherlocks. By Joun SaunpERs, 15 cents. 


Quaker Cousins. By Aanes Macpvonett, 15 cents. 
Coward Conscience. By F. W. Routnson. 15 cents. 
The Cloven Foot. By M. Ez Beappon. 15 cents. 


The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Srieuine. 


15 cts. 


All or Nothing. By Mrs. Casuen Horry. 15 cents. 
Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Ovrpmant. 15 cents. 
Vixen. By Miss M. E. Bassoon. 15 cents. 

The Last of Her Line. 15 cents. 

The Awakening. By KaTHARIN gS. Maogvorp. 15 cts. 
Captain Nelson. By Samurt Apams Drake. 75 cents. 


Within Sound of the Sea. 
Kelverdale. 


_10 cents. 


By the Eaart or Desarr. 


15 cents. 

o@™ Harrer & Broruenrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ew Harrer’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER | & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


RUSE SEAR ELIXIR 
noe 


va Thee 





weult 
¢ works winter od nd sever No 
poambleinjary tothesk n, certain im 
ect Pre. post- Sa'tiece.BloeSbease Cicsuira 
CO. Sole Ag’ te, Palatine, Ill, Allothers counter 


Royal Princess 


AND 


Honiton Lace Braids. 


RELIABLE. 








Finest Linen. Made by best English firms. Special 
importation. As parties selling at fabulous fancy prices 
represent their goods as of superior quality, we solicit 


a cemparison. Send 3 cents for 48-page Catalogue, 
and save 50 percent. BENTLEY BROS., 
48 & 50 Walker Street, N. ¥. 





» Augusta, Maine. 








ga No connection with the firm we undersell. 


























Mistress. “Goodness! What are you going to do with that?” 


CHINESE THOUGHTFULNESS, 


CuHING-A-LinG. “ Givee to babee.” 


FACETIZ. 


How beautiful is sci- 
ence! A few days since 
a French Academician, 
rising in his place, made, 
in a tone of the deepest 
earnestness, the following 
announcement: “ Gentle- 
men, it is with u % 
able satisfaction that I 
have the honor of inform- 
ing you that, thanks to 
the most pare ef- 
forts, Mr, P——, our cor- 
respondent of the Mari- 
time Alps, has sacceed- 
ed in inoculating a man 
with the mange of a dog, 
a cutaneous disease which 
thus far has seemed whol- 
ly incompatible with the 
human temperament.” 

oe 

A man who says he 
— from experience 
thinks that one 
the hand is 
two in jail. 


elon on 
worse 


A contemporary men- 
tions five things which 
every man can do better 
than any one else: Poke 
a fire, put on his own hat, 
edit a newspaper, tell a 
story after another man 
has un it, and exam- 
ine a railway time-table. 















































PERTURBATION !!! 


SPRING-TIME EMOTIONS. 


Aaitation ! DETERMINATION !! 
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2. Stitt Lire (STILL ENOUGH FOR THE PRESENT). 














MUSTARD Clie 





6. Tue Four Seasons. 


ScATTERATION !!!! 


7. “SHE WANDERED DOWN 
THe HILt-sipe.” 
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4. Tue Love-Lsetrer 


DEMORALIZATION ! 1!!! 


“Oh, mamma, Goosie has gone and died, and we can’t have any more gooseberry pies! Boo-hoo |” 


There were not leas 
than fifty or sixty at ta- 
ble, and when the guests 
were in the height of ani- 
mated conversation, and 
just as the cloth was 
drawn, they were inter- 
rupted by a crash, A 
servant, in ——- a 
cut-glass épergne, which 

the central orna- 


the accident, when the 
host, the Jate well-known 


‘ayne, 
their embarrassment by 
cheerfully exclaiming, 
“ James, as muc! 
as you like, but don’t 
make such a confounded 
noise about it!” And 
under cover of the laugh 
this excited the frag- 
ments were removed, and 
sotting bat benpepen 
no 
This, it strikes us, was 
the presence of mind of 
good-breeding. 


—_—_—_<——_————_ 

Why are boots and 
shoes like door mats ?— 
Because they are worn by 
the feet. 
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8. A Fisuinc Smack 1n A Biow; or, A SMACK IN A Fisninc SMACK 
(WHICHEVER YOU PLEASE). 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF PICTURES—BY OUR ARTIST, WHO ONLY SAW THE CATALOGUE. 











